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This little volume is an attempt to present in one 
connected form what little I had Occasion to collect in 
the form of stray notes on the philosophy and practice 
of the Veddnta." The first section of the Introduction 
is the reprint of a paper I read in the middle of 1884 
before the Bombay Branch of the Theosopliieal Society; 
and the second section which forms as it were a 
supplement to the first, is reprinted from an introduc¬ 
tion I was asked to prepare early m the beginning ot 
this year for an edition of the Bhagvad Gita by my 
friend Mr. Tookdrdm Tdtyd of Bombay I am the 
more encouraged to reprint these contributions, with 
the pretty frequent requests made to me, from 
different parts of this country, by persons interested 
in the advancement of transcendental studies, tor 
allowing them to reprint and circulate the paper which 
forms the first section of the present Introduction, 
An attempt is here made to demonstrate the possibility 
of a universal science of ontology from the stand-point 
of modern physical science, and to present subsequent¬ 
ly a brief sketch of all that Aryan philosophy lias to 
say on the subject. The two translations that follow 
complete the series by demonstrating some of the lead- 
ino- and important positions of the Vedanta and finally 
by prescribing certain practical rules for thegiudance 

and exhaltation of the beginner. 

The translation of the Vdkyasudhd based on the 
Sanskrit text lent to me by Mr. Tookdrdm appeared 
in print early in I 884. Subsequently while cxaiimi- 
iticr the collection of Sanskrit works belonging to the 
late Azam Sdmaldas Paramdnandadds Dewdn of Bhdv- 
nagar, kindly lent to me by his son Mr. Lallubhdi I 
came across" a very valuable Commentary on the 
Vdkyasudhd by Brahmdnanda, which l made up m.y 
mind to place' early before the reading public. Tv 
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iis I have thought it fit to add a translation of the 
Aparokshanubhuti ot Shri Shankar^cMrya, originally 
intended for separate publication. With the intrusion 
ot this little bit of personal history to account for the 
somewhat irregular form in which these notes appear, 
I lay them before the indulgent reader with a hope that 
they will prove useful to him in his study of the deep 
and ennobling philosophy of the Veddnta. 

A word, before concluding, about the authorship of 
the \ akyasudlui. Mr. Tookaram’s manuscript is ano¬ 
nymous. A manuscript collection of Upanishads in 
Q le P‘ '^session of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
bociety contains the text of the Vdkyasudlia under 
ie name of the Drigdrishyaviveka, and ascribes its 
au oislnp to Shri Sbankardcharya. Pandita Pitam- 
haradas enumerates the Drigdrishyaviveka in his prc- 
Deo to the Panchadasi, among the works of Swami 
oixree Vidyaranya, the well-known scholar and philo¬ 
sopher ot the fourteenth century. The text of our 
commentary ascribes the V4kyasudh4, presumably 
called the Drigdrishyaviveka byway of description 
to bhri Bharatitirtha, who as we know from the 
Banchadasi was the co-worker of Vidydranva. That 
the composition cannot be Shankara’s will be clearly 
borne out by a comparison of any of Sliankardcharya’s 
voi with this. It belongs either to Vidyaranya or 
Bharatitirtha and more particularly to the latter if 
wc trust our commentator. Moreover the various 
points of similarity between the turns of thought and 
expression in this book and the Panchadasi will seem 
to point nearly to the same conclusion. 

I would in conclusion crave the indulgence of the 
kind reader for the pretty long lists of errata which, 
owing to the book's going through the press in my 
absence, have become almost unavoidable. 

M. N. D. 


Bombay, loth Oct. 1885. 



LIST OF CORRECTIONS. 

Page. Line. Incorrect. Correct. 

4 7 Road after, through the various 

\ 

“ in the waking State,” organs of sense, : 

6 1 Relising Realising \'- 

6 18 Instead of XXYI read, Nirvticalpa Samddhi is 

easily accomplished ' (of 
itself), the mind standing 
like the jet of a lamp pro¬ 
tected from the slightest 
breeze, in the case of one, 
who through the ecstacy 
of the pleasure consequent 
upon the experience of 
se//’ overlooks both the 8a- 
mddhis described before 
(24. 25) 

7 14 ha Ankara Ahanlcdra 

8 9 imaginary (since imaginary, since 

14 6 Atman the (subject A'(man (the subject 

15 15 fancies the fancies, the 

„ 19 the earth the clay. 

30 18 hypocracy hypocrisy 
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IXv 'I tODITOTION. 


I. 

We start with the phenomena of our consciousness—con a 
sciousness of the physical universe, without for the time involv¬ 
ing ourselves in the much vexecl question of the latter being 
in its nature entirely real or ideal. We start at the beginning 
with objects as they are presented to our senses and our- mind, 
with, in fact, the objcects of our daily and ordinary experience, 
and try to analyse them. It is to be seen , whether such an 
analysis could ensure to us a grasp ot the real nature of the 
cosmos, the real character of the universe per se. If we for a . 
moment look round this room, we see on a little reflection that 
the tables and chairs before our eyes are not the same as they 
were two year.? or two months or two days nay two hours agoi 
If we go a little deep into the ' nature of the thing , wc pass, in 
rapid succession over a series of things,—-the tree that supplied 
the plank,' the soil that nourished the tree, the, sun and rain 
that fertilised the soil—-I say we pass' over a-series of changes 
. ending.at some inexplicable atom or absolute factor in the far- 
reaching. regions of spaed. 'Arguing again from the analogy of 
this analysis, we can easily imagine these things us working 
within themselves the shape of a something, unknown and me 
perceived, yet inevitable, a something carrying us through all 
the stages of its future-evolution to the insoluble unknown 
'whence these things emanated. The sun again roll" torth every 
morning in rosy splendour from the depths ot Infinity and re¬ 
turns every evening to the abode ot his birth. Ivight follows 
day; the seasons toll on in their pleasan^ and uniform order ; 
the heavenly bodies keep regular .time to tl^c ethereal music of 
tho spheres. Almost every instant we see the sprouts of childhood 
blooming into youth, expanding into manhood, degenerating 
down to old age and fading tar u\yay into the realms ot the uu- 
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•knowable and the invisible. What is then the essence of this 
universe, the real nature of the phenomena presented to our 
consciousness ? The universe appears at best to be the forma¬ 
tion, the growth, of years of deligent change, the result of the 
immutable action of causes unknown and unperceived by the 
limited apparatus of our mental vision. Even while we are 


mentally -passing over these changes, while we are reflecting 
upon the phenomena of our consciousness what are we pre¬ 
eminently conscious of? A series of-facts following one upon 
•another—a-fixed order, a change in our-mental impressions— 
all limited by space in extension, -and' time in intention. We are 
conscious then ultimately of time-and space implied by the 
fixed order insperable from our-modes of thinking. What are 
•time and spaee ? As represented to our -consciousness they are 
but a series of changes succeeding one another. 4 Thus we are 
able to perceive that in fact the very laws-of our consciousness 
'necessarily compel us to look upon -things as constituted of a 
series of changes. It is this change, this-drama of transition 
this puppet-show of time that has engaged the attention and 
exhausted the energies of scientists and philosophers, ancient 
auf mod .m. this change that-has in all times been the 
moving-spring -of -the human mind. What fond creature 
charmed with-the rosy allurements of sensual gratifications 

. at proud ’ warrior ri(Iin g } »gh over the heads of his overbear¬ 
ing-foes, -would-dispise his pleasures and gratifications, would 
feel as it were surfeited, -disgusted, with his life-and the food 
lie lives upon, were it not for this change, this mutation, thus 
overpowering -terror of the sweeping and unexpected, yet inevi¬ 
table and irrestible blow of death ? Death! yes, it is death, 
transformation, change that gives us all our philosophy, all our 
wisdom, --all-our morality. Who has not -reflected in some calm 
moment-over the drama-of. existence .and has not felt lonely, 
ielt uneasy, in the presence of the strange image of Deal h ? 

\ ho lias not wished to make further acquaintance of this 
stiange visitor ? Who lias not wished to grasp without fear 


the inviting, 


yet cold hand of this awful guard 


on the gates of 
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Eternity.'?-, Wliafc .'is existence ? It'is but a-struggle against, 
death. 1\ hat is even, JlfoJcslccc (absolution)-^—a contest, with 
death rather spiritual than physical. With Death we stand 
upon, the threshold of Dtemity : Death but brings us face to 
face with the Infinite, the 'Invisible and N 1he At^bfate. This 
Infinite we stumble upon at every step, at overy thought* 
1. ursuo your investigations how far soever, there will over 
, present to. your consciousness a residue, a factor; inexplicable 
and insoluble : and here wo stand face, to face with the Etefcnal, 
-the Infinite, the Unknownable.' . v ; 


It is a trite saying, but one which is pregnantwith-a • world 
of meaning, that if one could but realise that he has to die, he 
would die the very instant he realises the- fact. Once the idea 
the impermanence of this phenomenal'world is on a man,-he 
is nob able to shake it off: nay, it presses upon him with so 
great a violence that ultimately it grows with his life and 
strengthens with his body. Such a one—one who in fact-has 
got the iirst of the four preliminary qualifications of a would-be 
initiate in the mysteries of the Vedanta viz. disgust or 
Vairagya as the Venerable Shunkardcharya calls it—such a 
one I say, • would naturally, lose all taste for the world and its 
pursuits. To him life or existence becomes a problem of life¬ 
long interest. He wonders at. the weaknesses of humanity, 
at the delusions under which, it pursues creations:—at best 
futile—of its own brain. What is happiness ?—that grand idea 
which humanity is pursuing with all its life and soul. I s it 
wealth ? Is it love ? Is it power. ? Is it gratification of the 
senses ? what is it ? Wealth but enkindles, greater desire with 
increasing acquisition; the sanctuary of love is pollutted by 
the demon of separation; pow^r only yield; under its own 
weight; the sensos land us iu the region of misery and sorrow 
None ol the objects known ta us can satisfy, the internal crav¬ 
ing for happiness: none supply that joy, that enlightenment 
which is the essence of all real happiness. Is happiness then 
to be looked for in a hereafter ? Pooh ! says the Materialist • 
v the human mind is but the slave of an idea, it yearns for a 
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thing which it is not in its nature to comprehend or acquire. 
The human mind is accustomed to draw its inspiration from 
the future, which it is utterly impossible for it to understand. 
I must, for the present, leave it to the common sense of my 
hearers to decide whether happiness could be complete or un¬ 
alloyed by misery, if at every step in life we feel our heart 
knocking against the ribs, yearning to acquire something more ; 
if above all, we find all that we hold near and dear to our heart 
overshadowed by the terrible shadow olj Death. The mind of 
every one who thinks must certainly rebel against the idea of 
holding all his happiness by a precarious tenure subject to the 
caprices of an unmerciful master. Happiness must certainly 
be made of better stuff than mere gewgaws—the fragile toys 
of time. It must by plain logic rest in something, as it were, 
in a sense, above the Law of Universal change in somethini>- 
permanont and eternal; in that something which is the very 
principle and essence of this change, What then is happiness? 
Reserving this question for future consideration it is interest¬ 
ing to see how we arrive at the very same inquiry from another 
staixl point also. 

Let us for instance examine human conduct. What is 
human conduct based upon ? We are able to determine which 
of two given a ts is better than the other: but we are not, in 
the present state of our knowledge, able to say of any single 
act whether it is good or bad, I mean absolutely good or abso¬ 
lutely bad, When any single act is given, every one refers it, 
though unconsciously, to some standard of the good in the 
inmost recesses of his Being;—a standard based upon grounds 
known to, and accepted by the possessor only. This process, 
which every one of us passes through at every stage in life, 
requires but to be demonstrated and generalised. The question 
therefore resolves ultimately into what is good ? What is the 
Good ? The followers of John Stuart Mill confound expediency 
or Utility with right; whereas Dr. W he well and others con¬ 
tend that the Right is something distinct, from the useful, 
According to Mr. Mill a particular act i? right because .t is 
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expedient; according to Dr. Whewell it would be expedient 
because it is right. Professor Ferrier inclines to the latter 
opinion when he remarks “ In sacrificing happiness to virtue 
w : e do not cease to he men, we only cease to be happy men, 
but in sacrificing virtue to happiness we do cease to be men, 
because virtue is the preservation and perfecting of our rational 
nature, and therefore whatever is at variance with virtue is 
at variance with the preservation of our true being and is pro- 
tnnto a curtailment or destruction of our moral and intelligent 
life. All conduct must therefore derive its sanction from 
virtue, from right, from good. But the question still remains 
what is virtue ? What is the Good ? The question thus ulti¬ 
mately resolves into one of searching after the summum bonum, 
the greatest good, the highest happiness — happiness in and of 
the permanent. It is necessary to this end that we must be* 
able to discriminate between that which is eternal and that 
which is not. Thus we arrive at that preliminary stago 
through which every candidate for initiation into the higher 
mysteries of occultism had naturally to pass, viz. Discrimina¬ 
tion or viveka as the venerable Shankaraeharya describes it. 
Discrimination strengthens disgust, which sets one thinking, 
It naturally follows that the neophyte should devote his mind 
and soul to the study of the Eternal, subordinating all pur¬ 
suits to the main inquiry and putting full faith in the teach¬ 
ings of science and its interpreters, passing in this maimer 
through the third requisite or qualification of a candidate for 
occult truth,—requisites collectively desceibed as Skama and 
ike other five by the masters of occultism. Having thus lighted 
upon the right path he ardently desires to unite himself with 
the Eternal and the permanent, and thus acquires the fourth 
and last qualification—the desire for absolution (Mumuh/iuta). 
But all thfi only by the way r . It is important as indicating to 
those who make light of initiations and occult secrets, of Adepts 
and their laws, of flic true and real signification of the secret 
doctrine couched in the words of the Buddhist Arhats, the 
f Lectures on Greek philosophy. 








Vedantic- Mahatmas, the- Jewish" Kabaiists or- 'thj? Mehomedan 
&uffis. It is useless to hold the light‘before one whose eye is not' 
powerful enough, to Bear the splendour of the blaze. It is not 
every light hand that can wield- the double-edged sword-of 
occultism,, not' every profane sceptic that can advantageously 
lift the veil of mysticism. It follows from the above that tfi@ 
conditions required to. be fulfilled by every candidate for initi$V 
tion into the methods of the higher inquiry are, instead of being, 
arbitrary or mechanical or selfish, entirely natural in their deve-, • 
lopment and perfectly rational in their strength and consistency. 

To turn back then to the subject’ of our' main inquiry. AH’ 
philosophy as demonstrated above, beings- at Death ; all science 
truly-such is but a search after the immutable and permanent. 

ns is leal Alchemy the real philosopher’s stone—the con¬ 
version of the futile principles' of thus fragile machine into ' 
immutable shining gold. Whether this is. a dream, a mere . 
creation of the human brain, a something denied to us by the 
very laws of our relative modes-of thought, or a possibility and 
a fact capable of realisation, we shall attempt to examine in the 
sequel of these remarks. 

e may here pass in brief over the principal results of the 
inquiries of ancient philosophers, who have bestowed their 
a ention on, and devoted their energies to, the search after the 

L- a* if 6 ^ >ermanen ^ . I purposely withhold from this 

s e c t ,e experiences of Aryan philosophers, and reserve them 
or uture consideration, in order that I may be the better able 
to show their solidity' and universality from the fact that' 
p i osophical speculation at all times of the world has always 
cu mmated iii, and must ever continue to point, towards those . 
very cxpeiiences. ^ Leaving out the older Egyptian, Assyrian 
a , n( l e f, 1Ca [ 1 e ^ v ^i za fious which antiquarians assert to be of a 
a.^s wi t e Aryan one, J begin at once with the speculations 
of Grecian philosoppy—fryingat the same time to connect as 
far as I can, the Europe of t<?-day with the Europe of three 
thousand years hence. At the outset I would again, request , 
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you to bear in mind the meaning we have assigned to the word 
“ philosophy.” Professor Ferrier defines philosophy to to “ The 
search of the true and the real as they exist for all intelli¬ 
gence i. e., in simple terms the search after the real and 
the true. We shall see what each school of philosophy sets up 
as the real and the true. To begin then with the Ionic school 
of Thales. Contemplating the universe from a physical point 
of view, he lights upon something material and sensible as the 
permanent principle of the Universe. And water or moisture 
he asserted to be this principle. Thales introduced in super- 
session of the multifarious mythology of the Greeks an element 
of Reason in the domain of inquiry. He appealed from the 
senses to the Intellect; and breaking himself away from the 
mythological disposition of finding the manifold in the mani¬ 
fold, he soared into the regions of rational philosophy which 
ever aims . at finding the one in the many. Anaximander 
substituted in place of ivater ■, the Infinite as the element of all 
things ; and attributed to this infinite some inherent power of 
assuming forms. It was reserved for Anaximines to effect a 
compromise between the philosophy of Thales and Anaximan¬ 
der by asserting air —a sort of determinate infinite —to be the 
principle in question. He seems thus to have made a nearer 
approach to a conception of the mind, soul or spirit. Pytha¬ 
goras the founder of the Italic sehool asserted number to be 
the univerral principle—meaning by number, law, order, form 
or harmony. This philosophy was in advance of the Ionic one 
in as much as it emancipated itself from the thraldom of the 
senses and rose to the region of pure Reason and thought. 
Number is evidently beyond sense in as much as no sense has 
number for its special apprehension. Number is a necessan/ 
form of thoinjht under which we place or subsume whatever is 
presented to the mind. Hence form which is another name 
for number, and not matter, is the essence of all things. 
“ Every thing” says Philolaus “ should be either limiting or 
unlimited, or that every .thing should be both unlimited and 


* Lecture on Greek philosophy. 
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limiting. Since then it appears that things are not made up 
of the iimiting'cinly, nor. of'the unlimited only, it follows that 
each thing consists both of the limiting and the unlimited and 
that the world and all that it contains arc in this way formed 
and adjusted.” Next comes the Eleatic school of Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. The antithesis around which the whole Eleatic 
philosophy revolves and gravitates is the antithesis of the one 
and the many , the permanent and the changeable. Xeno¬ 
phanes declared that the one was everywhere, it was God Him¬ 
self. It is in and through God that the universe is a universe 
i. e. has unity. He did not hold that there was no sensible 
world ; he held that it had no reality, none in itself, but only 
a reality in and a for the mind of man, which in fact was no 
reality at all. “ He seerns to have approximated” remarks 
Professor Ferrier “ to the realisation of a double consciousness’, a 
rational one cognisant of the ■ permanent' one, and a sensible 
one cognisant of the changeable many having only a negative 
spurious and relative existence.” *. Passing over Heraclitus 
and his philosophy of change or becoming, we come .to the last. 
of the Eleatic3 viz. Em pedocle’s.. He Reconciled the antithesis., 
of the one and the many by resolving the universe into four 
edements fire, air, earth, and water ; and evolving the whole'-' . 
universe' from them by certain inherent laws of affinity and 
repulsion. It is necessary to • remark at this stage of our 
inquiry that all the modern notions of European meta¬ 
physics from the materialism of Locke and Condillac, and 
tho nihilism of Hume, to tire Idealism of Berkley, and thp 
Absolute Identity of Scl)filing and Hegel, which I am'inclin. • 
c-d' to believe is a pure, rational exposition of Aryan Ad wait-- 
ifim .it least in its exoteric i , all .these, notions .1 say ’ 
will be found fore-shadowed, though but dimly; in the writ- 
ing of these and other ancient philosophers'. With this re¬ 
mark we may resume the thread of our 'discourse.' Tho 
tendency to account for the 'universe by sensible ultimates . 

\ • v v { J 

being introduced, Leucippus and De.inocritus the founders of 
the far-lamed Atomic theory ventured forth the supposition 
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that the ultimate elements of the universe are particles cx» 
ceedingly minute and absolutely small.* The differences bet¬ 
ween atom and atom were held to be merely quantitative and 
not qualitative, in opposition to the Eleaties who admitted no 
difference in the pure Being, and Empedocles who admitted 
qualitative differences only. The theory of human perception 
or sensations was greatly modified by this mode of thought. 
All differences in our sensations of the qualities of matter, aris¬ 
ing from th' supposed existence of those qualities in the things 
themselves, were now reduced merely to the quantitative differ¬ 
ences in the atoms constituting the things. The world had re¬ 
ality only in so far as quantity was concerned ; as to quality 
it had no existence beyond the mind of man. The Atomists 
were followed by Anaxagoras, who insisted on the existence of 
qualitative differences in things, holding matter in its original 
nature to be extremely complex. Anaxagoras further asserted 
from the a posteriori argument of design or final causes, the 
existence of a Designing Intelligence. Professor Ferrier gives 
to him the credit of being the founder of what is now-a-days 
termed Natural Theology in opposition to Revelation. The n 
followed the Sophists, who were teachers and philosophers. They 
reverted the order of inquiry. Up to this lime man was 
subordinate to nature, but the Sophists looked upon nature 
as sudordinate to man. Asserting that man was the mea¬ 
sure of tin; universe, that everything in the universe is true 
only so far as man is concerned and not absolutely true, they 
would take away from the world the nobler qualities of truth, 
virtue, morality as only relative, and therefore unreal things. 

As many of the theories of Psychology and Ethics current 
during the present century seem to me to be based in principle 
on the conclusions of this or a similar school of philosophy it 
is necessary to devote some attention to the Psychology and 
Ethics of the Sophists. Man appears to our view as a citizen 


~ Compare the Aryan .School, of the iSyaya and the Vaiahe&lnka with 
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and an individual. The important point to be determined is 
how much does man possess by nature, and how much is given 
to him by social relations ? or as the Sophists put it, what is 
man by nature and what is he by convention and fashion? 
The first part of the question involves the Psychology and the 
second the Ethics of the Sophists. Whatever nature commands 
is more binding and authoritative, maintain the Sophists, than 
what social customs require. This doctrine so plausible in 
itself opens a door to the inroads of every species of licentious* 
ness. The Sophists however fall into the error of allowing too 
little to the natural man. They asserted that sensation and 
sensation alone belonged to man by nature. To what extent 
- e Sophists admitted thought to be an indigenous property of 
man, seems somewhat uncertain. They perhaps included it 
under sensation. Professor Ferrier remarks that " Locke 
afterwards lent countenance to this theory of sensationalism 
and the French philosophers of the 18th century took it with¬ 
out^ any qualification.” Out of this Psychology would naturally 
evolve a code of what may be called natural Ethics. To a 
creature made up of sensations, the law of self-preservation and 
of self-enjoyment must be the most authoritative of all com¬ 
mands. Such a being must seek his own gratifications and 
avoid whatever he thinks painful. Whatever his sensations 
bring home to him as true and real is true and real for"him 
whatever it may be in itself Such a code of natural Ethics 
will find itself in conflict at every step with the code of social 
Ethics. The Sophists brought out the opposition between 
social and natural Ethics in clear light, but offered no compro¬ 
mise. Might was with them the ground of moral obligations, 
and the fear of drawing injustice upon ourselves at some future 
time was the ground of all justice. Thus all moral obligations 
derived their strength and sanction from their tendency to pro¬ 
mote and maintain the well-being of society—a foreshadowing' 
remarks Professor Ferrier, of the modem theory of Utilitaria¬ 
nism. The Sophists were followed by .Socrates ♦who asserted 
that thought and not sensation belonged to man by nature. 
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The knowledge derived from the senses would at best enlighten 
one as to the depth of his ignorance, but the light emanating 
from a rigid contemplanation of self would dispel all darkness 
and delusion. Hence Socrates adopted as the maxim o.f his 
philosophy “know thyself.” Socrate 3 held with all ancient 
moralists that the chief end of human existence is happiness, 
which he defined as that which may be its true welfare and not 
an illusory or apparent one. The true happiness of man centres 
in his obedience to the law of his essential being—and not in 
his obedience to the dictates of unessential being. The law of 
men’s true being he expressed as “ Freedom,” freedom from 
the yoke of sensation, passions, desires. Man’s true happiness 
is thus centred according to him, in self-contemplation and in 
living accoiding to the law of his higher Being. Passing over 
some unimportant schools of philosophy we come at once to 
Plato, the great disciple of Socrates, and the founder of the 
modern Idealistic school of philosophy. “ The farfamed 
Idealism of Plato,” remarks Mr. David Masson “ is in fact a 
theory of the cognisability of the Absolute. Our phenomenal 
world, Plato loves to fancy, is not so utterly and hopelessly 
disconnected from the Absolute world of Noumena, Ideas or 
Things in themselves, but that for the pure and persevering 
reason a passage from the one to the other may be possible.”* 
Plato aimed at correcting the inadvertencies -incident to ordi¬ 
nary or natural thinking—inadvertencies which were the basis 
of the philosophy of Sensationalism ; and at confuting the 
sensational creed of the Sophists. Plato argues deductive 1}' 
that the objects of our superficial thought are but the hierogly¬ 
phics of ideas in the Demiurgic mind, which ideas are the basis 
of all real knowledge. He means to inculcate that the mind 
being by its very nature in possessions of these ideas, it requires 
only persevering and hard meditation to awaken it to a sense of 
the existence of this latent treasure in its deeper recesses. But 
what is an idea ? Ideas are necessary truths, like the axioms 
of Geometry, for all minds—truths the contray of which is 




f Recfciit British Philosophy. 
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absurd and inconceivable. Ideas are “ principles by which the 
variety and multifariousness of our sensible impressions is re¬ 
duced to unity/' Plato, moreover, insisted upon these ideas 
being innate , thus importing into philosophy the idea of a 
previous birth and transmigration. He further extended his 
remarks to the nature of the soul and asserted that justice was 
its Being or well Being and that justice means a proper^balance 
of the attributes of the soul. Just as a proper balance of the 
different organs of the body procures health, so justice is noth¬ 
ing else than the health of the sou'l. Aristotle found fault with 
the idealistic theory of Plato, as being a mere poetical fancy, 
contradictory in itself, in as much as ideas are represented as 
the essence of things and yet as existing apart from those things. 
In his work entitled Metaphysics or first philosophy Aristotle 
treats of the principles common to all things, the universal 
constituents of Being. The elements of being are asserted 
to be four in number. Matter which is explained as a mere 
potentiality, a something capable of passing into the actual; 
Form or Essence meaning thereby a correlative reality exist¬ 
ing in the objects themselves, and answering to the con¬ 
ception in our mind, — iu fact the Platonic Ideas under 
another name ; —the moving or efficient cause; and the 
end or final cause. This philosophy terminates in a sub¬ 
lime Theology. “ Although matter never .exists without form 
and although the forms or essence of matter never exist a- 
part from matter ; there is . nevertheless a form or essence which 
exists separate from all matter; and this is the first great 

cause of all . This cause is the Deity, the Godhead which 

moves all, but is itself unmoved.” In his Ethics, Aritotle con¬ 
siders the question of happiness, or the summitm bonum. He 
places it partially in virtue desired for its own sake, but princi¬ 
pally in a life of intellectual contemplation. He placed “ man’s 
good in a conscious and active, and rational life of the soul in 
accordance with virtue or excellence, and carried on in favour¬ 
able circumstances.” Passing over the more familiar Stoicism of 
Zeno and the Hedonism of Epicurus—both of which were truns- 
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ferret! to Romo after her subjugation of Greece—we come to 
the Neoplatonic school of Plotinus who flourished about the 
beginning of' the 3rd cent ury of the Crhistian era. His philoso¬ 
phy is generally described as a mixture of Paganism and eastern 


mysticism but it suffices for my purpose to remark that his 
teachings were more or less Adiuaitee in their character, great 
part of them being picked up by him in his travels through 
Persia and other Eastern countries. 


A period of about more than 1300 years intervenes between 
the point at which we have arrived, and the beginnings of 
scientific investigation in modem times under the Royal sreietyof 
London and other similar'.European institutions. I cannot with 
out transgressingt he limits of my inquiry, even if I had sufficient 
materials at my command, enter into a detailed statement of 
the various vicissitudes through which the human mind has 
passed during this period. It will be quite sufficient for our 
purpose if I give a broad hazy outline of the various steps lead¬ 
ing from the past to the present. In bringing the history of 
Greek philosophy to a close we have outstripped the limits of 
historical chronology. At the time when Asiatic Greece had 
accepted the sovereignty of Persia the condition of Greek philo¬ 
sophy was far from being stable and established. The Persian 
Empire was at this time very extensive in its territorial poss¬ 
essions and rich in its intellect, and science. Frequent at¬ 
tempts were made by Grecian sovereigns to rescue Asiatic 
Greece from the yoke of Persia but without success. At length 
Alexander of Macedonia the disciple of Aristotle, undertook an 
expedition into Asia. He conquered Egypt, laid the found¬ 
ation of the city of Alexandria, and conquered great part oi the 
Persian Empire. “ A prodigious stimulus” writes Mr. J. W, 
Draper “ was thus given to Greek intellectual activity. There 
were men who had marched with the Macedonian army from 
the Dnuube to the Nile, from the Nile to the Ganges. They 
had seen the Pyramids which had stood for 20 centuries. . . 

In Babylon there still remained its walls once more than 
sixty miles in compass and after the ravages of three centuries 
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and three conquerors still more than 80 feet in height; there 
were still the ruins of the temple of cloud-encompassed Bel, on 
its top was planted the observatory wherein the weird Chalde¬ 
an astronomers had held nocturnal communion with the stars. 

• . . . If Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, presented stupendous 

• and venerable antiquities reaching far back into the night of 
time, Persia was not without her wonders of a later date. . . 

. . The Persian Empire from the Hellespont to the Indus, 

was truly the Garden of the world.”* The military talent fos¬ 
tered by these marvellous campaigns led to the establishment of 
“ the mathematical and practical schools of Alexandria, the true 
origin of Science.” After the death of Alexander, Ptolemy 
Soter, his step-brother, who had accompanied him through his 
campaigns, became Governor of Egypt. The credit of laying 
the foundation of the great museum of Alexandria—the birth¬ 
place of modern science—is due to him. The library of Ale¬ 
xandria contained more than a hundred thousand volumes, and 
contributed to human knowledge all or perhaps even more than, 
what modern science has achieved. About this time followed 
the spread of Christianity over the whole of the Roman Empire, 
and the celebrated Trinitarian controversy of Arius—an inha¬ 
bitant of Alexandria—led to the suppression and dispersion of 
the Alexandrian library, under an edict of the emperor Theo- 
philus. The Bible was hereafter set up as the only and cor¬ 
rect test of all scientific research. About the beginning of the 
7th century ensued the conquest of the Byzantine Empire and 
part of Africa by the Persians. This event was followed by the 
great Saracen invasion of Europe—which ended in the conquest, 
and conversion to Mahomedanism, of Northern Africa, and part* 
of Southern Europe. Alexandria, Carthage and Jerusalem—the 
birth-place of Christianity—were taken by the Mahomedans, 
who did not care to spare the city of Alexandria also. These 
rapid excursions of Eastern nations, as well as the crusades 
which followed, brought the West in direct communion with the 
civilizations and sciences of the East. In about 500 years fol- 
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lowed the sack of Constantinople by the Mahomedans, and the 
Southern Reformation. An impetus was given to science and 
inquiry which resulted in the Inductive philosophy of Bacon 
and other philosophers and iu the establishment of the modern™ 
brith-place of science—the Royal Society of London. Thus we 
arrive at the discoveries of modern physical science, at the un- 
paralled splendour of the civilization of the 19th century. Be¬ 
fore proceeding to examine the conclusions of modern science, 
and showing the ultimate haven to which it is unconsciously 
drifting—the solid and unique, yet the oldest, progenitor of all 
philosophy and religion viz. Aryan Adwaitism,—I will pause 
to make a few observations important in their bearing on the 
subject of our inquiry. The foregoing review of ancient philos¬ 
ophy proves to us :— 

(1.) That the search for the truth is as old as the world or at 
least as the mind of men ; and that therefore the religion which 
adopts for its maxim “ There is no religion higher than truth’’ 
is nothing new, but only another form of the eternal contest. 

(2). That the great intellectual cataclysms which have fol¬ 
lowed, one another in rapid succession might have led to the 
disappearance of a few brilliant stars of genius—the custodians 
of the higher methods of inquiry—the masters or Mahatmas 
of today,—men belonging to such orders as those of the Rosi- 
crusians ; or persons of a class with Appolonius of Tyanna anti 
others;—and that these might have formed from time im¬ 
memorial the nucleus of an occult brotherhood of teachers and 
philosophers. 

(3.) That modern philosophy guided by modern physical 
science is breaking upon ground, trod, more than once, by an¬ 
cient investigators and philosophers, 

(4.) That the march of civilization and philosophy has steadi¬ 
ly been from the East to the West—a fact corroborated by 
History, and brought into prominent relief by our taking into 
consideration the severance of the United States from, their 
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mother country, and the point of civilzation and intellectual 
development to which they have reached. Sufficient argument 
exists for us to hope for the return of this lost child of science 
and philosophy to its motherland—India,—an event of the pos¬ 
sible realisation of which the modern religious stir may fitly be 
discribed as the rosy forerunner. 


We must, at this stage of inquiry, start with the conclusions 
of modern science rather than go over the various steps by 
which they have been arrived at. It must be carefully noted 
that the old problem of search after the truth is still the same 
only in another form. The theological argument for the exis¬ 
tence of the soul and a spiritual universe has lost its strength 
against the repeated attacks of Reason and Science. The pro¬ 
blem, at the present day is religion shrinking before Physical 
science ; theformer deriving its support from blind faith, the 
latter from free thinking; one resting its hopes of happiness 
on a hereafter, the other searching for the same in this world. 
This is the great crisis all .round the world, a death-struggle in 
which one or other must virtually give way to its opponent. Re¬ 
ligion declares one thing to be the truth, science, another; which, 
is in the right ? Religion with its eyes fixed on Heaven or 
Science with its looks confined to this universe ? Are Religion 
and Science, then, so far opposed to each other as to exclude 
the one from the domain of the other ? or are they but different 
aspects of viewing the same thing? One of the greatest thinkers 
of the present century, Herbert Spencer remarks “ that religion 
is divine and science diabolical is a proposition, which though 
implied in many a clerical declamation, not the most vehe¬ 
ment fanatic t can bring himself to assert. And whoever 
does not assert this must admit that under their seeming an¬ 
tagonism lies hidden an entire agreement I have reasons t <> 
hope and believe there really ought to be such an agreement bet¬ 
ween Religion and Science; and that they must be nothing 
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more nor loss than “Twin sisters ” as Professor Huxley has 
chosen to call them.' In order, therefore to show, this relation 
between religion and science, we must begin our inquiries, how. 
ever feebly I may be able even to indicate the lines of the 
gigantic intellectual task, I say we must begin our inquiries 
nom the stand point of modem physical science. 

Although in all ages philosohy tries-to go a—head of science 
> Cl it is a patent fact that the latter always modifies the conclu¬ 
sions and retards the progress of the former. “However earnestly 
we may contend for such a notion of philosophy as shall keep 
up the tradition.ofit as something more than science, yet the 
perpetual liability of Philosophy to modifications at the hands 
of science is a fact obvious to all.”* The advance of physical 
science in recent times, has so far affected philosophical re¬ 
search as to divide Philosophy into a number of schools and 
systems opposed to one another, in their , views upon Psychology 
or science pf the mind, Cosmology pr the theory of the universe 
and its generation, and Ontology or the theory of the govern- 
oient of the Universe or Cosmos. The Sensation 1 school 'of the 
ami < eriving knowledge from experience, is opposed to the 
museendental school holding the mind to be orginally in poss- 
ession of certain innateideaa which require to be developed. 
Ihe Realistic or Materialistic school arguing for the cosmos an 
v-xistcnce and reality in itself, stands confronted by the Idea¬ 
ls) ic school reducing all phenomena to affections of the sentient 
mind. 1 here are lastly those who believe in the existence ofafirst 
causo-avperaona 1 Creator; or those again, who stand for extreme 
ihduhun or perfect Agnosticism; all opposed again, to the 
jornum exponents of Absolute Identity. I confess ray inability 
n bout chart or compass; to steer clear of shoals and rocks on 
' m tempo- tuous ocean of metaphysics- .and therefore leave the 
achievement to higher and better provided experts. Nor 

should I be understood 'to attempt the-foolish'feat of a , Wi 
even W much as a straw to the august fabric of ancient pliilo- 
Bophy *1 t host, to present to .you i u a connected 

• Rekstiut British PJulbaopJiy by fraud ' .~ 
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form the opinions of the leaders of science and metaphysics-—’ 
tiding to reconcile where possible, the conclusions of modern 
investigations with the time-honoured truths of Aryan Adwai- 
tism or Theosophy. I shall for this purpose slightly reverse 
the order of inquiry and begin first with the Cosmology of the 
Realists or Materialists — in short, of modern physical science. 
Science starts with the phenomena of the physical Universe 
which it reduces into Matter and Energy — which again are as¬ 
sumed to be co-existent and co-extensive. Further, science 
teaches us that matter exists in one or other of three states : 
solid, liquid or gaseous; and that the material Elements into 
which all complex objects can be resolved are about 65 in num- 
bei. Lastly there is the Evolution hypothesis which derives 
the Universe as it is from very rare nebulous matter, through 
a number of well-marked stages of development. I am of 
opinion that these facts underlie every known scientific theory 
about the explanation of the Cosmos. Speculations of various 
character, however, based on experiments in different directions, 
have, in recent times, poured forth a flood of light on the field 
of our inquiry. There are three such speculations bearing 
severally on the form of matter, the states of matter, and the 
number of Elements; and first then of The form of matter , 
It was Newton, I believe, who revived the Atomic Theory of 
Democritus and Leucippus. “ Boscovich and others endeavour¬ 
ed to dispense with the Atom altogether substituting in its 
place the conception of a mere geometrical point which is a 

centre of force, as it is called . The latest and most 

recent speculation revivss the Atom, but not “ strong in solid 
singleness” like those contemplated by Leucretius, — much 
rather yielding to the least external force, and thus escaping 
from the knife or wriggling round it; so that, it cannot be cut, 
not however on account of its hardness, but on account of its 
mobility, which makes it impossible for the knife to get at it. 
This is the vortex-atom Theory of Sir W. Thomson dimly fore¬ 
shadowed in the writings of Hobbes, Malebranch and others 
but only made distinctly conceivable in very recent times by the 
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hydrokinnetic researches of HemholtzRemembering then 
that the universe began with a series of something like vortices 
in the universal ethor, we pass on to The states of ma.ttcr : The 
states of matter are ordinarily known to be three. The tendency 
of modern speculations about the constitution of matter has 
been to attribute the phenomena of matter to Vortices or mo¬ 
tions of universal Ether, which' therefore must be considered 
the highest and last state of matter, known to us. Thus we 
come to the existence of a state beyond the gaseous one, and are 
able to say that the states in which matter exists are not three, 
but four. We may. halt at this stage and see whether we can 
find out a fifth state of matter to correspond with the Tejas or 
fiery state of Aryan philosophy. The state in which matter 
exists while undergoing chemical combination presents proper¬ 
ties peculiar to itself viz. vibration, heat and, when the rate 
of combination is rapid, light also. This state may be describ¬ 
ed by a separate name. We may for the present call it the 
4 ‘ fiery state/’ and place it between the liquid and the gaseous 
states. The highest state of matter known to us would 
accordingly be the ultra-gaseous or Ethereal state, compe¬ 
tent by its inherent potentialities of evolving from, and 
sustaining in itself the whole of the physical universe. The 
possibililty of reducing all physical phenomena to a certain 
number ot chemical Elements may appear to militate against 
such a hypothesis, but the observations and experiences of 
eminent physicists point towards the conclusion that all the 
different Elements are but structural modifications of one or - 
iginal substance. It remains therefore to see what becomes of 
the 65 or 75 Elements ? This question may best be answered 
.in the words of one of the ablest professors of Physical Science, 
Professor Alfred Daniell M. A. He says “ These kinds of mat¬ 
ter are called Elements. They are considered to be distinct 
kinds of matter, and are called separate Elements simply as a 
confession of our relative experimental iinpoteuce, and of our 
complete failure up to this time to break up any one of the w 

* The Unseen Universe by B. Stewart and P, G. Tail, 
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into simpler substances, or to build any one up by any synthe¬ 
tic process. v ; * Now evidence of a speculative character 

based (Mandeljifl and Newlands) upon the remarkable relations 
existing between the chemical properties of the Elements and 
their atomic weights, and of a directly observational character 
based (Lockyer) upon the results of spectrum analysis as applied 
to the stellar bodies—which seems to show that many elements 
are decomposed by intense heat into simpler elements—lends 
support to a belief which is rapidly gaining ground that all the 
Elements differ from one another only in their intimate struc¬ 
ture and have a common basis which may possibly be hydrogen : 
or in other words that all Elements are structural modifications 
of one form of matter. Thus even the Alchemists’ dream of the 
transmutation of metals cannot now be treated with such un¬ 
mitigated contempt as it received 30 or even 10 years ago, 
though it may continue to be a dream to the realization of 
which no approach is possible on account of the necessary lim¬ 
itations of our experimental apparatuses,”* 

Thus we see that recent investigations in Science tend to 
prove the existence of but one Element, one material cause, 
capable in itself of evolving the whole physical universe from 
it. Energy exists in Ether, potentially, and becomes known 
only in its active manifestations, in its kinnetic forms. 

Let us at this point compare the Adwaitee doctrine of evo¬ 
lution with the conclusions of physical science. We shall not 
only find a complete harmony between the two, but we shall 
find that Adwaitee Philosophy is in advance of Physical Science 
m consequence (as will be seen later on) of possessing better 
and improved apparatuses of investigation. The Adwaitee 
philosophy teaches that the Element ( Tatva ) of this universe 
is but one—not Ether but Para Brahma with its potentialities 
I may add. From Para Brahma or Mulwpruh iti (undifferen¬ 
tiated cosmic matter) proceeds Ether (Abxsha) with its in¬ 
herent property of assuming forms ($ft«^i“=differentiation or 
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Ether-waves ?). Waves of Ether produce air or gas ( Vayu); 
vibrations of air produce Fiery matter ( Tcjas ) ; vibrations of 
which again produce liquid matter (Jala) ; which finally settles 
- down into Solids (Frith hi)* Leaving out the Brahmatatm 
tor discussion under tho second or ontological head of our in¬ 
quiry, we are able to see at a glance that the five Elements or 
Tatvas of Aryan philosophy represent the same identical states 
of matter of Physical Scieiice, arrived at after great research 
and accurate investigation. Having thus seen that the Adwai- 
tee Doctrine is in perfect harmony with the conclusions of Mo¬ 
dern Science let us proceed to examine the Ontology of both : _ 

Reducing all material phenomena to Ether or Akdska, 
Adwaitce philosophy teaches that this also is an emanation 
from Mulaprakriti, the real and permanent Element of the 
Universe past, present and future. The Materialistic school of 
Europe is here divided into two sects: absolute Agnosticism 
and partial—Agnosticism. The first “ declines even the ques¬ 
tion whether there is an Absolute or not, declaring that ques¬ 
tion to be equally insoluble by the human intellect, equally 
irrelevent in philosophy, as any further question about the 
nature of the Absolute that might follow an assumed affinna- 
tive.”f There are others like Herbert Spencer on the other 
hand, partial Agnostics, as I call them, who assert the existence 
ot the Unknowable, using the term as almost synonymous with 
the Absolute, but implying that no knowledge about the nature 
of this Absolute is possible. The partial Agnosticism of 
Herbert Spencer forms as it were a link between the Agnos¬ 
ticism of the Materialists and the Absolute Indeutity of Hegel. 
Herbert Spencer argues that man can think but in relation;, 
and that thus his faculties incapacitate him for a thorough 
grasp of the Absolute. The Physical Universe he reduces 
to matter, tune, and space; and shews very conclusively that 
in mentally thinking of any one of these we are obliged to 

* Vide Chapter 31. of tho PanchadaH . 
t Kecent British PhiloRohhy; David Masson, 
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iix some limit beyond which we are nnable to travel; and 
that if it were not tor some such limit it would Lave become 
impossible tor us to grasp the phenomena of the Physi¬ 
cal Universe. Thus he argues that the phenomenon of our 
consciousness, though it renders us alive to the existence 
of a “ something beyond” all matter and time and space 
leaves us in utter ignorance as to the nature of this Absolute 
which he appropriately describes as the Unknowable. He con 
nects the Universe with the Unknowable and appears to 
establish between the two a relation of effect and cause. He 
sags that this Universe is but “a mode of the manifestation of 
tne Unknowable,” implying the manifestation of the Unknow¬ 
able cause as the known or knowable effect. Writing about 
the existence of the Unknowable he remarks “though philo¬ 
sophy condemns successively each attempted conception of the 
Absolute, though it proves to us that the Absolute is not this, 
nor that, nor that; though in obedience to it we negative one 
after another each idea as it arises, yet as we connot expel the 
entire untents of our consciousness, there ever remains behind 
an Element which passes into new shapes. The continual 
negation of each particular form and limit simply results in 
the more or less complete abstraction of all form and limit, and 

so ends m an indefinite consciousness of the unformed and the 
unlimited. And further on “ as we can in successive mental 
acts get rid of all particular conditions and replace them by 
others, but we cannot get rid of that undifferentiated substance 
of consciousness, which is conditioned a-new in every thought 
there ever remains with us a sense of that which exists persis¬ 
tently and independently of all conditions.And 

since the only possible measure of relative validity among our 
eiefsisthe degree of their persistence in opposition to the 
efforts made to change them, it follows that this which persists 
at al. times, under all circumstances and cannot cease until 
consciousness ceases, has the highest validity of any.”* .This 
certainly i s an advance upon pure Materialism or Atheism. 


* First Principles, 
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Let us at this point turn to Adwaitee philosophy and see 
how far its conclusions tally with the conclusions of modern 
philosophers. The Brahmatatva is described as unapproach¬ 
able by the mind or speech of men; and is asserted to be 
the source and supporter of everything. All things are of 
him and in him. Man is not cognisant of this Brahma and 
does not recognise it in his ownself because he views it through 
Avidya or (mental) ignorance which accompanies Brahma. 
Is this not a concise and logical statement of the existence of 
the permanent Unknowable of H, Spencer ? But there is a 
vital difference between the two. The Unknowable is more 
negative in its' character than Brahma, and Mr. David Masson, 

I think justly, remarks of H. Spencer that “ His Metaphysic 
seems to me too merely negative.”* The Unknowable has no 
life, no soul in it; whereas the Brahma of Aryan philosophy, 
is all life, all spirit. European speculation has no doubt 
arrived at glimpses of the Truth taught by Aryan occultism, 
but it has failed to grasp the. spirit of the latter. The ideas 
about Brahma and Avidya are all there, but the Unknowable^ 
the Brahma of European science, is but a mass without life, a 
body without*soul. We know that the Unknowable is-exists ; 
and no science can gainsay this. Further we know that 
existence in the real sense of the word cannot be predicated 
of anything known to us but of the Unknowable and Un¬ 
knowable alone. This interpreted in the language of the 
Vedanta means that Brahma is possessed of the inherent 
property—existence (Sat), or more correctly still that Sat. is 
the eternal potentiality of Mulaprakriti. I am sorry I can¬ 
not make my meaning plainer for want of better phraseo¬ 
logy! hut I hope you have understood me. So far so good. 
Our Sat however means more than a predicative of mere 
existence ; it implies spiritual existence, a spirituality entirely 
wanting in the Unknowable of European philosophy. There 
are one or two points which I will lay befoi’c you simply by 
way of suggestion, and not of demonstrated proof, which, in. 

* Recent British philosophy P. 167. 
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opinion, appear to argue a spirituality for the Unknowable, 
I o say that there is an Unknowable cause of the knowablc 
effects, and to ignore the potentialities of this Unknowable is a 
logical contradiction. We argue for the Unknowable a spiri¬ 
tual existence, at least an existence in which spirit and matter 
must be blended into one. Take for instance the protoplasm 
of the evolutionists, the first manifestation or form of life as 
such. How do the scientists account for this first life , this 
first germ of life ? They will say that it is a manifestation of 
potential into kinnetiS energy, through the instrumentality of 
matter. .Such a statement will; necessarily compel them to 
accept a something other than matter for the production of 
life,—a something, the nature of which they have not been 
able to comprehend. Matter itself is not capable of producing 
life. Tait and Stewart express in their Unseen Universe, the 
same opinion in these words “ That dead matter cannot produce 
a living organism is the universal experience of the most 
eminent physiologists.” And certainly the very inability of 
modern science to show direct, and therefore, according to their 
own invariable rule of inquiry, acceptable proof of life evolving 
from dead matter, is a conclusive evidence of the inability of 
physical science to account for the phenomena of life. The 
alternative of assuming a something inherent in matter which 
manifested at some fixed time in the course of nature, will 
commit the scientists to what we have hitherto been calling 
the spirituality of the Unknowable. If there were no life in the 
cause, there is no chance of its appearing in the effect. If the 
Unknowable had no life in it, it becomes difficult to understand 
what extraneous element, independent of the Unknowable, can 
come at some future stage to confer life upon one of its mani¬ 
festations ! Leaving the protoplasm , we may examine some of 
the higher manifestations of life, say man for instance. If the 
sou) of man were but the resultant of certain material forces, 
how do we account for this resultant being present at' places 
where the component materials are not, and vice versa i. c., how 
can wo explain mesmeric clairvoyance, Sumddhi, and the so- 
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? The one and only way of explain¬ 
ing these facts away is to cry them down as impossibilities with 
an air of selfsufficient knowledge and precision, to attribute 
them to hallucinations of the brain, to ascribe them to im¬ 
posture and collusion or to thrust them through some unknown 
trap-door in a corner of the multifarious Unknowable. Mes¬ 
merism and Clairvoyance and Spiritualism are nothing new to 
us. The whole of our system of religion abounds in ceremonies 
based on the potentialities and capabilities of all-prevading 
magnetic ether •; every hearth in our country has its favourite 
spirit; every home its good or evil genius. But to the 
Materialists of Europe the thing means a revolution, an upset¬ 
ting of all their reckonings, and a confusion of all their beautiful 
theories and dogmas. It is therefore, one would naturally be 
inclined to think, that they are so dogmatic, so inimical. It 
is not my purpose to go into the rationale of the phenomena, 
but I will quote for your information the opinions of the leaders 
of modern physical science both for and against the subject: 
from a review of which you will bo able to judge for yourself 
with what fairness or unprejudice the subject lias been investi¬ 
gated. Opinions against and for (Spiritualism.) 



< 


ed spirit-manifestations 


1. “Sit with you ! no ! I have 
resolved to sit with no one. I made 
up my mind before coming hero 
that nothing would come of it”— 
Agassiz (member of Investigation 
Committee, Harvard University) to 
Mr. Redman. 

2. “They who say they see 
these things are not competent wit¬ 
nesses of facts.” 

“It would be a condescension on 
my part to pay any more attention 
to them.”—Faraday. 

3. “ Spirit is the last thing I will 
give in to ’’—Brewster. 

4. “ I have settled the question 
in ray own mind on a prion 
grounds.”— Herbert Spencer. 

D 


1. “Spiritualism amongst its 
most devout followers is a religion.’ 
—Crookes. 

2. “ It demonstrates mind with¬ 

out brain, and intelligence discon¬ 
nected from a material body. . . 

. It furnishes that proof of a 
future life which so many crave, 
and for want of which so many 
live and die in anxious doubt, so 
many in positive disbelief.”—A. R. 
Wallace. 

3. “ The spiritualists beyond a 
doubt, are in the track that has led 
to all advancement in Physical 
science. Their opponents are the 
representatives of those who have 
striven against progress.”—De 
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to be genuine, they,do not interest 
me.”—H-uxley. 

6. “ There are people amongst 
Us who, itvis alleged, can produce 
effects before which the discoveries 
of Newton -pale. There are men of 
science who would sell all that they 
have, and give the proceeds to the 
poor for a glimpse of Phenomena 
, which are mere trifles to the 
spiritualist.” 

The world will have-religion of 
some kind, even though it should 
fly for it to the intellectual whore¬ 
dom of spiritualism Professor 
Tyndall. 

u A most mischievous delu¬ 




sion, comparable to the witchcraft 
delusion of the. seventeenth 
.century/—\V<. B. Carpenter/ 


Morgan*. 

4) Asked “ What is the use of 
it.”? Franklin replied “what is the 
use of a new born baby ”? 

5. “ The testimony has been so 
abundant and consentaneous, that 
•either the facts must be admitted 
to b8 such as are reported, or the 
possibility of certifying facts by 
human testimony must be given 
up.*”—Professor Challis. 

6. “ Already spiritualism, con¬ 
ducted as it usually is, has had a 
prodigious effect throughout 
America, and partly in the old 
world also, in redeeming multitudes 
from hardened atheism, and 
materialism, proving to them, by 
the positive demonstration which 
their cast of mind requires, that 
there is another world—that there 
is a nonmaterial form of humanity 
—and that many miraculous things 
which they had hitherto scoffed at 
arc true.”—Robert Chambers. 

7. “ Even in the most cloudlet 
skies of scepticism I s.ee a rain- 
cloud, if it be ho bigger than a 
man’s hand; it is modern Spi¬ 
ritualism.”—Lord Brougham/ 


Assuming therefore the truth of these transcendental pheno¬ 
mena we at once perceive that there is more of spirit in man 
than in the protoplasm. In man spirit stands face to face with 
matter, in the lower types it is subordinate to matter. 

There is yet another argument leading to the spirituality of 
the Unknowable, an argument based upon the analogy of a 
retrograde evolution, or absorption if I may bo allowed to use 
flu; term. Solids (Prithim) are absorbed into liquids (Jala ); 
liquids into fiery matter (Tejas) ; fiery matter merges into Gas 


* Spirit Identity ; M, A. Oxon, 
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(Fdt/u); and gas into> Ether (Ahaska). It, is observable on 
the face of this series that the lowest in the link has the 
highest material grossness and the highest the least. The 
tendency in each stage is- towards rarity or fineness, and it may 
be, in the Unknowable, towards spirituality—towards a some¬ 
thing apart from pure matter, yet inconceivable, a something 
which may be the very essence of both matter and spirit. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Unknowable must 
have certain potentialities in it, more spiritual than material. 
Matter and Energy are assumed to- be co-existent and co-exten- 
sive but their real nature is not yet comprehended. The 
nature of matter and Energy, as well, as of the relation between 
the two, is still a problem in physical science. “ To us the 

question what is Matter.is absolutely insoluble, . 

.and as physicists we are forced to say that 

while somewhat has been learned as to the properties of Matter, 
its essential nature is quite unknown to us. As little able are 
we to give any lull and satisfactory answer to the question, 
what is Energy?”* In the Unknowable Brahma, says the 
Adwaitee, matter is spirit and spirit is matter. The two are 
in fact different manifestations of Midapraforiti. They exist 
potentially and therefore the duad is but unity , which when 
manifesting itself becomes a trinity. For it is only when the 
Logos (the Son) is born that the Father and Mother (the two. 
manifestations of tlio eternal' substance) can be taken cogni¬ 
sance of. So long as there is no differentiation in. the Univer¬ 
sal consciousness (Brahma )—the universal fifth principle— 
there can be no individual consciousness- to- take cognisance- of 
these potentialities. 

Glimpses of these truths warranted by modern physical 
science, and taught by the Adwaitee philosophy of hoary 
antiquity, occasionally burst through the Materialistic gloom 
that envelopes the mind of civilized Europe. An eminent 
writer thus describes the tendency of Professor Ferrier’.s philoso¬ 
phy. " The inseparability of subject and object, the identity 

* Principles of Physics. A. Daniell, 
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of knowing and Being—this was the doctrine to be hnng up 
in the centre for ever, as the all-irradiating, aUglorifying lamp 
of light.. How it would strike to quick transparance all the 
gloom ! How seen at its highest, as the assertion of one Abso¬ 
lute Mind in synthesis with all things, it need not fear because 
it could over—match and spiritualise, through and through, 
and round .and round, -any expansion of the cosmological con¬ 
ception that science might empirically compel, if even into a 
^ast periodicity from Nebula to Nebula again—-clearing as it 
would the whole periodicity of its materialistic horror or its 
dread of being shored by a Nothingness; uniting time, past, 
present, and future in one consciousness; making the stars, 
once, more, but orbs or twinklings of Deity; and filling all 
within them, to the earth and the heart of man, with his 
presence and His love !—-so says the writer* “as I fancy did 
the author represent to himself the consequences of his doc- 


■ trine.” This- however is another form of the doctrine of 

Absolute .Identity announced in Germany by Hegel_“The 

terrible - Hegel, the last of the world’s great metaphysicians.” 


Thus we arrive at our main conclusion that the one all 
prevading principle of this Universe in Mulaprakriti; in other 
words the Universe is Brahma itself. This is a conclusion 
warranted alike by science and philosophy. This is the truth, 
Joudly and logically declared by Aryan Adwaitee philosophy, 
the truth round which the human mind centres aud gravitates 
throughout the history of the world. 


It is needless to allude to the theory of an extra-cosmic Deity 
called God, creating and governing the Universe, and dealing 
out the fruits of our actions. The Universe considered as a 
whole is unchangeable, but to split it into parts one. of which 
is subordinate to the other, is a creation merely'imaginary and 
fictitious. In a personal God holding himself aloof from his 
creation, humanity worships but a gigantic shadow of its own 
imago. The Universe is capable of being generalised into 

* * David Masson, Rccoat British Philosophy, 
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Being’, or roughly speaking, *into a combination of Being and 
Nothing; but it is very narrow and one-sided philosophy on 
the one hand that could annalyse it into itself and an extraneous 
Creator, and blind Materialism on the other that could resolve 
it into mere void. 


When we see that the universe is but a manifestation of 
eternal Brahma, we can easily perceive that our real happiness 
must rest in a thorough grasp and proper understanding of this 
universal Truth. Everything besides Brahma being futile and 
evanescent, must be excluded from that which constitutes real 
happiness. Our happiness therefore rests in Brahma; in the 
knowledge of this Brahma, and the joy arising from such 
knowledge. 


At this stagee it is argued that, we are not certain of the 
knowledge we possess in consequence of the relative character 
of the instrument of inquiry viz. the mind. Adwaitee philoso¬ 
phy supplies a thorough aud satisfactory solution of this ques¬ 
tion and declares its doctrines to be absolutely true and correct 
•— a fact corroborated by the experience of antiquity. I will 
therefore discuss only this question and nothing more under 
the general heading of Psychology. We receive all our know¬ 
ledge through the mind. The mind is therefore the instru¬ 
ment of all knowledge. Aryan philosophy however teaches 
that the mind is not the instrument of right knowledge ; and 
shows that the spirit (Atraa), or 6th principle of man is this 
instrument. The mind (Manas) is material in so far as it can¬ 
not exist independently of matter, but is subordinate to spirit. 
Mind is but an inferior part of Antaskarana the internal organ 
of knowledge. The Antaskarana is divided into four parts. 
Mind (Manas) which barely receives impressions; Reason 
(Buddhi) which determines upon any particular act; Person¬ 
alty (AhunJcara) which underlies all our thoughts and actions 
in the form ot the subjective ego ; and Selfishness ( Chitta) 
which makes us feel an interest in the object under considera¬ 
tion. These with fifteen other organs form what is called the 
lingadiha, Jivu or soul. This soul is governed by its inherent 
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Personality and so long as it is so governed it feels happy or 
miserable. As long as its Personality clings to a soul it passes 
through various births and rebirths. It is this personality 
and selfishness that keep us away from true knowledge. These 
form what may roughly be described a kind of imaginary 
accident of the Eternal spirit, and cover, for the time this illu¬ 
sion lasts, all true and real knowledge. To illustrate their 
position' the Adwaitees examine the three states of sleep, 
dream and leaking. We feel our interest in things when rve are 
awake, it is half-lost in dreams, and it is totaly absent in 
sleep. This state of things is explained by the different 
degrees of Ahankara or Personality in the three states. 
In the waking condition the Antaskarana including the 
• Personality is full awake, and hence the interest we feci 
in objects, and the actions we attribute to the ego. In 
dream the Antaskarana is there, but the Personality is only 
half-awake and hence the unreal enactment of an internal 
drama of abnormal sights and secrets. In states of dream-less 
sleep, the Ahankara is en rapport with the universal Ahankara 
(i. e. Brahma). We remember the fact of our being asleep 
because when the Ahankara returns, memory binds it to its 
previous mental states. It is in this knowledge of Brahma, 
that all happiness, all joy is centred. So long as the mind 
(Antaskarana) clings to the spirit, right spiritual knowledge 
is not possible. True knowledge is of spirit and in spirit; and 
this cannot be acquired through the mind but by placing one’s 
self, as if were, enrapport with the Universal all-pervading 
Brahma. Real Universe, the Universe of spirit does not stand 
in the- way of true knowledge, but it is the universe of the 
mind that hinders all progress. For in dreams etc. though 
the external objects reviewed are not really there, the 
man feels happy or miserable on account of a purely mental 
creation; and though these external objects are all the same 
in sleep, swoon, or trance still the mind being absent, they 
cause no pleasure or pain. It is therefore, say the Adwaitee, 
tire universe of the mind that keeps the soul away from light 
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knowledge. European science has very little to say on the phe¬ 
nomena of the mind. “When from the phenomena of 1%’’ 
remarks* Professor Stokes “ we pass to those of mind, we en¬ 
ter a region still more profoundly mysterious. Vi e can 
readily imagine that we may here be dealing with pheno¬ 
mena altogether transcending those of mere life in some such 
way as those of life transcend, as I have endeavoured to infer, 
those of chemistry and molecular attractions, or as the laws ot 
chemical affinity in their turn transcend those ot mere me¬ 
chanics. Science can be expected to do but little to aid us 
here since the instrument of research is itselt the object ot 
investigation. It can enlighten us as to the depths of our 
ignorance, and lead us to look to a higher aid tor that which 
most nearly concerns our well-being. 5 ' 

We have ample reason, therefore, to conclude that though 
Western science and philosophy are not certain ot the truth 
of their conclusions, Eastern philosophy is. And the reason 
is not far to seek. The former has derived all its knowledge 
through an instrument of relative validity, whereas the 
latter has imbibed its conclusions a priori or intuitionally 
from that instrument which is permanent and absolute* 

I have tried in these scanty romarks to show that the con¬ 
clusions of modern science also are mainly in accordance with, 
and lead logically to, the teachings and precepts ot Eastern 
Adwaiteesm. Those who doubt the truths ot our philosophy, 
must raise themselves to that stage ot psychical development 
whence they could correctly test their validity; or if they 
cannot free themselves from the trammels of relativity and 
materiality, they must of necessity accept our conclusions on 
the evidence and testimony of rational interpreters and teachers. 

Eastern occultism then declares that the principle ot this 
phenomenal world is Brahma, and that happiness, true and 
real lies in the knowledge and experience of that supreme 
Brahma . The attainment of the highest happiness centres 
in living in supreme Brahma , in carrying out the law of our 
* lu Ilia presidential address to the British Association at Exeter. 
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iritual and permanent existence. It is the phenomenal, the 
creation of . the human mind, that changes and disappears, 
but there is behind it the nouminal which ever passes into 
the phenomenal and vanishes into its original source. If 
. man but sqppress his personality and selfishness, if he in fact 
. know himself, • he will stand beyond all pain, all misery, all 
change-. He will live of the world and yet above it. He 
wall be of matter and yet beyond it. He will be with the 
- change and yet without it. He will be one with the Cosmos 
with supreme Brahma. The nourishing of disinterested uni¬ 
versal love for humanity, the suppression of personality, the 
cause of all human sorrow—are ends within themselves worth 
striving after and not to be looked down upon with ridicule 
6r scorn. In the mind and its abnormal indulgence begins 
all our misery; in its annihilation and proper spiritual guid¬ 
ance commences true knowledge, which leads to eternal 
universal bliss. 



II. 

This fleeting universe has been a school of speculation to 
thinking minds from time immemorial; and every philosopher 
has tried to analyse and understand the phenomena about him 
in the best manner possible under the circumstances, The 
centre about which the human mind appears to gravitate, in 
the dark depths of antiquity or eternity, is the change*, the 
never-failing continuous, transition, through which every 
namable object naturally passes. All real philosophy begins, 
ak has beeu remarked by several philosophers ancient and 
modern, with Death, we might say, disappearance, or change . 
The universe, as Sir W. Hamilton puts it, is but/ a moan 
between two extremes, both of which, he adds, are incon¬ 
ceivable.'* The Aryans call it HayA, meaning that of which 
we arc conscious just in the present moment, but of which 


* Lectures on Metaphysics Vol, I, 
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we are also conscious that it was not the same in the past, nor 
is it to be the same in future.* The Buddhists look upon 
this universe as made up of Ksh(incis\ or moments, implying 
that it is essentially momentary in its nature. We can thus 
see at a glance that there is a concensus of philosophic opinion 
on the side of those who look upon this universe as transitional 
in character, and therefore as something not worth relying 
upon. We shall try to see how prolific this one universal^ 
accepted doctrine has been in India, and how all the principal 
schools of Aryan philosophy differ from one another simply in 
tlieir attitude towards this one eternal truth. Assuming that 
the universe as such is not permanent, the first question that 
naturally suggests itself for solution is whether it is the 
substance of the universe that has no permanence or the form 
of it. Indian philosophy is divided into two great sections on 
this question. All orthodox Aryans believe that the universe 
came out from somethings (sat,~ens), whereas there are a lew, 
and among them a sect§ of the Buddhists in particular, who 
hold that the universe came out of nothing. Accepting 
therefore the logical doctrine of Everything froin Sotncthing } 
we come to consider the relation in which this impermanent 
Universe stands to the permanent something . Before, how¬ 
ever, entering upon a discussion of this question, we must decide 
upon the nature of that something whose relation we want to 
define. But as it will be both more convenient and intelligible, we 
may examine these two questions together. There are three theo¬ 
ries advanced by Indian philosophers about the evolution of the 
Universe. First among them stands the theory of creation,!! 
then comes the theory of 8 Conversion, and then the theory 
of Illusion*! The Naiyayikas and the Yaisheshikas, the San- 
khyns including the Patanjalas, as well as the ilimansakas, 
generally endorse the theory of Creation. The Naiyayikas as 

* Bhagvad Geeta Chap. II. 2S. 1* Sarvadarshana Sangraha. 

\ Chh&ndogya, also Bhagvad Geeta Ch. VIII. 18. 
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well as 1 the Vaisheshikas, arguing from the effects to their cause 
infer the existence of a Deity in obedience to whose wish the 
primordial, infinitesimal, and invisible, elementary atoms of the 
universe form themselves into visible combinations. There are 
seven or sixteen primary elements, secondary combinations of 
which lead to the variegated phenomena of the world.- This 
is the theory of Creation par excellence. Kapila denied to 
Cod any active part in the creation of the universe and left 
everything to the workings of blind nature which he • calls 
M alapmkriti or undifferentiated cosmic matter. From Ikula-. 
prakriii evolve either primarily or secondarily twenty-three 
Other substances, which together with prakriii ate competent 
to evolve.the universe from themselves. While thus putting 
the universe upon a purely material basis, Kapila has not been 
blind to the intelligence running through nature like a cons¬ 
picuous thread of gold. He gives to this intelligent principle 
the name of Puruslt and declares that Punish and PrakrUi 
can never exist - independently of one another.* Neither is 
able to affect or modify the other. Each works by itself, but 
never independently. The helpless Punish guides’, so to say, 
the blind Prakriti.'f PutonjulL, while adopting the cosmogony 
of the S&nkhyas, believed in the existence of an extra-cosmic 
Deity full of Holiness and Mercy. The Mimansakas also 
appear.to endorse the idea of an extra-cosmic Creator, who is 
to be satisfied by Vedic sacrifices and spiritual rites. Thus 
disposing of five of the principal schools of Indian philosophy 
as more or less accepting the theory of creation, we come to 
the Vedanta or Uttar a Mim&nsa for an elucidation of the two 
remaining theories. The Vedantins, resolving the universe 
into its component parts arrived at Ether (Akasha) as the 
ultimate material link betwoon the known and the unknown.£ 
Not only do they apprehend that in every explanation of a 
material fact there always remains a faetor which baffles all 
ingenuity, but they believe that even of the universe per 

* Bhagvad (tcetii Ch. XIII. 19. f 
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sc they know nothing besides the consciousness of certain 
changes in their sentient Being* Hence, while believing 
that the universe commences inf ignorance, they were able 
to predicate the attribute sat (absolute existence) of the un¬ 
knowable cause, from the essentially indestructible nature of 
the known effects. Having accomplished this much in one 
line of inquiry, they applied themselves to a study oi the 
phenomena of their own consciousness, beyond the mere 
forms of which they were able to recognise nothing in the 
objective universe per se. The mind, they fixed upon {is an 
accident of that something which lies under all the phenomena 
of the subjective and objective worlds, and determined that 
that something, is the same throughout the universe, unique, 
equable, and one with the unknown or unknowable sal, and 
therefore Infinite.} This something, call' it Brahma or any¬ 
thing, being the only one enlightening-all phenomena § must 
be all consciousn<Jss|| (chit) and bliss. We may state by 
the way that, inasmuch as through this something we derive 
knowledge, and knowledge is pleasure, ((Luanda), this all- 
intelligence is all-pleasure as well. The universe than reduces 
itself according to this analysis into five parts sat, chit, ananda ; 
ndma (name) ; rupa (form). • Every namable thing consists 
of these five attributes and nothing more. The first three are 
uniform and one in all, the last two differ with each.$ The 
universe as such then consists ot mere name and form, " hieh 
are impermanent and the substance or %ouiH»non consists of 
sat, chit and ananda or Brahma, which never alters. It is the 
mind which produces these differences of name and form and 
causes pleasure and pain by attachment to or separation from 
them. The essence of this teaching comes then to this, that 
the universe is but-one with, and a part ol, Brahma. Uetc 

^ f Panchadafli Ch. VlT + Llcm, Cl.. VI. 3TmE 

J Bhag\ ad Gcota, Ch. "\ II. < • 24. also ( h. IX. II, 
w § Bhagvad Gceta, Ch. XIII. 10, 22. 

|i Vukyaendha. 5. also Bhagva.l Geeta. Ch. Til. 42. $ VakyasuJha. 20. 
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occurs a Schism in the relationship of Brahma with Jagni. 
There are those* on the one hand who believe that the universe 
is Brahma, in this sense that the inexhaustible Brahma 
converts itself into the universe, while there are those*h on the 
other hand, who maintain that inasmuch as we know nothing 
of the universe 'per se, save our consciousness. of its existence, 
and that inasmuch as the all pervading and uniform Brahma 
can hardly admit of changes either physical, moral, or intel¬ 
lectual in its eternal substance, the universe is Brahma itself 
ia the sense that all the so-called nonBrahma phenomena are 
but the result of that eternal ignorance which binds us for a 
time and produces these make-believe dreams in a part of 
the universal Intelligence; or the Platonic Demiurgos. Accord¬ 
ing to the former the limits set by human intelligence to the 
phenomenal universe are futile, whereas according to the latter 
the whole phenomenal universe reduces itself to a mere dream 
or illusion. Though apparently fraught with such disastrous 
consequences, these two doctrines appear on a closer examina¬ 
tion to hinge upon, nearly the same pivot. Let us look upon 
the question from another stand-point. The universe which is 
capable of at best being generalised into Being, must be looked 
upon as a compact and illimitable whole, free from, all differences 
of name and form, or limit. It is certainly in this, sense and 
this sense alone that the universe is Bra’inuL* It is possible 
thus to perceive that what the one wants to put down in the 
form of limits created by human intelligence, the other wants 1 
to Su press in the form of ignorance. The chief aim. of both, 
either by maintaining the universe to-be Brahma transformed, 
or by annihilating the universe as a mere illusion, is. clearly 
to abolish the distinction between au extra-cosmic creator and 
bis creation. This much being clearly stated, we shall shortly 
have occasion to discuss the bearing of these two doctrines on 

* the followers of Vallabha and others, 
f the followers of Shankaraoh&rya. 
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several other important issues. Thus ends our preliminary 
inquiry into the nature of the First cause and its relation 
with its Effects—the universe. We have seen how the human 
mind starting from the vulgar theory of an extra-cosmic Creator 
soars higher and higher till it loses itself in the essential 
identity and otie-ness of the intelligent cosmos. I might 
venture to add that it is denied to the mind of man to soar 
higher still; and the fact that philosopher's like Plato and 
Berkly and Kant and Hegel have in different countries and 
at different times arrived at nearly the same conclusion from 
premises entirely different from the above, greatly adds to the 
strength of the assertion. 

p?he question next presenting itself for consideration is the one 
about the nature or relation of evolved sentient life with the 
universal substance. This question presupposes the existence 
of a soul in men or -rather in things. This is not the place for 
examining the arguments for and against the existence of such 
a principle in creation, but it suffices for our purpose to state 
that all the six principal schools of Aryan philosophy are at 
one in granting the existence of an intelligent principle or soul 
of creation. The Naiyayikas and the Vaisheshikes count it 
among the dravyas or substances and look upon it as infinite¬ 
simally small and entirely inferior to God or the Supreme 
Soul in every respect. As the S&nkliyas deny the existence 
of all intelligence existing apart from matter, they have no 
theory about the nature of this intelligence ; but they hold 
that every atom of matter is full of life and every phenomenon 
of life implies matter. Patanjali and Jaimini appear from 
their way of attaining eternal bliss to countenance the theory 
of a Supreme Being as existing apart, and commanding service 
from, the Inferior soul. The opinion of the Yeddnta on this 
poiut is but too clear. Every phenomenon passing under the 
name of soul is but the individualisation of the universal 
substance by ignorance* or accidents which being clearly 
understood and therefore dispelled, the residuum i3 the one 

* IlliHgvad Geeta C'h. XIII. 2*2. also Ch. II. 20. also Ch, XV. ?. 16. 
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unique and never-changing sat, chit, an and. We see that this 
is the natural corollary of the Vedantic theory about the 
universe, and more clearly of the VivaHa theory than the 
Panndma one. Aryan scholars are divided in their opinion 
upon the Sutras of Vyas (the best authority on the Vedanta) 
countenancing the one doctrine or the other. There are some 
who are inclined to believe, with Mr. H. T. Colebrooke,* that 
the natural meaning of the sutras points to the Parindma 
doctrine, whereas we have the able and exhaustive commentary 
of Shaukarachurya pointing all the other way. Be that how¬ 
ever as it may. We are compelled to resist the temptation 
of carrying out both these doctrines to their legitimate conse¬ 
quences, and to postpone their consideration once more a 
little further on. 

The question that immediately concerns us most is the 
obvious one of the usefulness of all this intricate metaphysical 
discussion ; and to it we must therefore address ourselves. 
The mind of man has been ever tiying with varied success to 
obtain happiness— that which is good or The Good. Our 
inquiry divides itself at the beginning into two minor aspects: 
first whether there is any evil as such in the world, and 
secondly if there is, how to account for its presence and get 
rid of it. If evil emanates from God, he can hardly be good 
and omnipotent at the same time. Aryan philosophy holds 
that, in the nature of the godhead there is no evil whatever, 
but what accrues as such to men is from causes set in action 
by themselves or by the law of Karma. The Vedantins main¬ 
tain that we raise idle distinctions between happiness and 
misery and the like only so long as that ignorance which is 
the cause of this dream of the world, has not been suppressed. 
Having thus.seen that in the nature of things there is no evil, 
wo are confronted by the query, what is Happiness ? In the 
objective world, every thing is overshadowed by futility; and 
bo also in the subjective world of the mind. Happiness .could 
hardly rest in living according to the dictates of our senses 

* Ivssays on the religion of the Hindus Vol. II. Vedanta 
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or even the impulses of our mind. That absolute happiness, 
that complete bliss, in which not a single particle ol any 
countrary feeling could find place is impossible, unless we realise, 
and live the life of, universal Brahma. Such happiness, says 
the Yed&ntin, commences in—knowledge—knowledge of ones 
own self *—and its communion, we might say, with the so-called 
universal essence. “There can” justly remarks Professor. Baini “be 
[no very great happiness without paying regard to Individuality; 
—Individuality we must add, as constituting but apart and par¬ 
cel of, and therefore utimately losing itself in, the universal In- 
dividualityj of Brahma. The cause of pain is the manas made 
up of chittu and Ahank&ra —or the mental states of takiug an 
interest in objective pursuits, and attributing the performance of 
actions to one’s self.§ If the mind can be suppressed, it the 
eternal A' (man of men can see itself every where, all idea of evil 
or pain must vanish — all must shine as one illustrious whole 
made up of knowledge and bliss. In dreamless sleep say the 
Yedantins we ai'O conscious of nothing unpleasant; whereas we 
go on feeling pleasure and pain as we advance towards wakeful¬ 
ness. This is explained by saying that the Ahankara (Person¬ 
ality) in men is during that kind of sleep en rapport with the 
universal Ahankara ; and that while approaching towards wake¬ 
fulness it is memory that binds this Ahankara to its former 
associations and makes it feel pleasure and pain &c. Hence 
they infer that Ahankara and memory, or the Manas, is the 
cause of pain, and that the state of Brahma Samadhi (unity 
with Branhma) is something similar to, or beyond, dreamless 
sleep — viz. a kind of conscious sleep {Turya Avasthd — fourth 
state) a’trance full of the ever-lasting consciousness of Sat, Ch it 
and An<xnda,\\ One who has attained to this condition stands 
above all the vulgar emotions of this world, is never bound by 


* Bhagvad Goeta. Oh. IV. 38. 30. Ch. V. 21. 24. 
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the law of karma*, and is never born and reborn in the ordinary 
. c en'e of the term.*f* Thus we are able to arrive at a clear 
comprehension of what is conceived to be the ideal of absolute 
happiness by Yedantic philosophy. 

It now remains to examine the bearing of this and other 
Arj't n th .ories of happiness on human conduct, and to grasp 
if possible the best way of approaching such an ideal. Having 
once determined the goal of human efforts, we can very easily 
decide upon the merits of any given piece of human conduct. 
Though in setting up Happiness as the ultimate end of human 
action, the Vedantins appear to countenance the expediency- 
philosophy of Utilitarianism, there is this important difference 
between the two, that, while the one looks forward to perfec¬ 
tion, to the good, in the nature of event; the other looks to the 
good in the circumstances or order of events. According to the 
one, that only will be expedient Which is good; according to the 
other, that only will be good which is expedient. While thus 
the Yedantic code of morals asserts its superiority over one ot‘ 
the most important modern theories of ethics, it maintains its 
high position even among the theories dcducible from the other 
phases of Aryan philosophy. Let us for a moment try to analyse 
the moral staudard of those who abide by the theory of an 
extra- cosmic Supreme-Being requiring strict obedience at our 
hands to his commands. There is the same difference between 
the conduct of the the deist and the Yeddutin as between the 
conduct of one carrying out the orders of an intelligent master 
and another following the dictates of his own convictions. The 
distinction between one’s self and the rest of the world creates 
a kind of corresponding difference, it may be sometimes even 
direct opposition, between one’s moral conduct to-wards -either 
What holds good for himself may sometimes not hold good for 
the world at large ami -vice versa. When we add to these two, a 
governor supervising the whole and listening to our prayers, we 

* Bhagvad-Geeta Ch VI. also 

-TTUffrim pu a Maxduka-Upanishad. 








set up a third standard of morality at times unifying the other 
two in itself, at times jarring with all. The highest moral ideal 
conceivable results from looking upon the universe as nothing 
apart from the individual self and vice versa, and from feeling 
that the individual is but a sentient fibre of the intelligent whole ? 
rising with its rise and falling, so to say, with its fall.* It now 
follows as a natural consequence that one who thus lives in 
Brahma and of Brahma, breathes as it were in conformity 
with the universal breath of intelligent nature, and hardly collects 
any store of causes capable of producing pleasure or pain. In 
other words, the law of Karma does not bind an ascetic who 
thus identifies his individuality with the universal totality.*!* 
The Vedantic doctrine we thus see is prolific of good results in 
every department of human knowledge, and leads to right con¬ 
duct, right action, right understanding and right everything. 
This, however, is far too ideal a standard, an Utilitarian might 
retort, to be of any use in practical life. Before dismissing 
this theory on such a feeble ground as this, wo must look around 
us in tho department of Morals, Intelligence, nay even Physics 
and see how many will bo the ideals after which human beings 
are running in mad eagerness with very poor success. And is 
tne world, we may ask, a whit the worse for having done so ? 
We shall best answer this argumcmt in the words of a celebrated 
philosopher. “ It is true that pure rectitude prescribes a system 
of things far too good for men as they are; it is not less true 
that mere expediency does not of itself tend to establish a system 
of things any better than that which exists. While absolute 
morality owes to expediency' the checks which prevent it from 
rushing into utopian absurdities ; expediency is indebted to abso¬ 
lute morality for all stimulus to improvement. Granted that we 
are chiefly interested in ascertaining what is relatively right , it 
still iollows that we must first consider what is absolutely right ; 
since the one conception presupposes the other.’T 


* Bhagvad Geeta. Ch. VI. 20—32. 
t Idem. Ch. IV. 37. Ch. V. 7. 

£ H, Spencer’s Essay “ Prison Ethic*," 
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The last point to be considered is the mode ot attaining to 
the- highest end in view. It goes without saying that the 
rtiodus: opcrmvdi must vary with the character of the end 
proposed, The Vedas abound chiefly in hymns and prayers 
useful at the-performance of Sacrifices of different kinds. In 
other words, these sacred books enjoin what is popularly called 
Zfya&ma (devotion) and Karma (the performance of Vedic-rites). 
The path of pure knowledge (called D.nyttn Margo.') is indicated 
afc the; end of the- Vedas (in the Vedanta) as the essence of 
the whole- teaching. This, being the case, philosophers are at 
opes, di vided among themselves as to the best mode of attaining 
Mofcfdta . There are some who strictly follow the course of 
devotion.; there are some- who stick to the line of knowledge ; 
while there are some again who pass to the latter through the 
former. The Naiyayikas and the Vaisheshikas, inasmuch as 
they are- believers in the doctrine of a personal Creator, hold 
up- the efficacy of prayer, and seek for absolution in devotion to 
the- Supreme Being. The Sankhyas, on the other hand, 
hav'rig no, God to satisfy, hold that Piorvxh unites with Praknti 
for the ex Invitation of the latter to its highest state, and for its 
own enjoyment. The attributes of. Prakriti are three in 
number: Saf/va, (purity), Rojas (foulness), and Tamas (dark¬ 
ness) ; and it worlis its way to creation through at*, interaction 
of these gwiius. It- is by living according to the law of the 
highest*,attribute of Peak rill viz. SaUca, that we attain to the 
highest happiness or: mokslia, inasmuch as all misery is but the 
offspring of tho other two. The various marks of these gitnas 
ar** therefore enumerated with a- view to enforce the observance 
of S<cftea gpua- alone? in supersession of the other two. This, 
UOj doubt, is. an advance- upon the> theory of a personal God. 
listening to our prayers and dealing- out the fruits of our 
action? accordingly. Patonjtdr advances- a step further and 
proscribes a number of rules for the guidance of the mind and 
tho. body with the- same- end as the Siinkhyas in view. He 
eeems however to countenance the theorv of an extra-cosmic 
Supreme Being by whose grace we are able to obtain absolu- 
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kion. .His system of Yoga (Union or communion with the 
Supreme Being) leads through the attainment of certain occult 
powers called the eight Siddhis, to that state oi the -mind ol 
soul wherein there is all light and bliss, and whereby the legt!© 
is supposed to defy the laws of the universe as understood -by 
ordinary beings, even death. This yoga has been .viewed by 
later writers from two different stand-points: and this circum¬ 
stance has led to its division into Hatha (physical.) and Ruj& 
(mental) Yoga* Though the ‘end to be achieved in either 
instance is the same, viz, the union of the mind with the 
Supreme Soul— one holds it possible to attain to it through 
several physical postures regulating the breath and through it. 
the mind ; the other addresses itself directly to the mind and 
its regulation. The S&nkhya and the Yoga have thus reduced 
what other religions mention simply by way of advice, to * 
regular science, and have thus far remained as it were in a 
sense between Uptxsouut and Day an or Xydya and T iddntu. 
The purr a mini a usd or niiiiidnsd proper, the work ot JaifMai, 
is devoted chieily to tho interpretation of Yedic tests and their 
bearings on formal religion and philosophy. It declares the 
necessity of observing all the rites aud ceremonies enjoined by 
tho Vedas and as it were indirectly inculcates that tire way to 
tire knowledge (l)nydn) leading to i ! Iokshu lies through Karmii. 
The Uttara Mimconad or Vedanta proper, the work ot Miidurdyteti 
Vyds, is devoted entirely to a discussion of philosophy and 
metaphysics illustrated by quotations from the Vpaiiisluds, aud 
the Vntd&R. As has been already v..-marked more than once, 
(hero is much of discussion as to whether the Sutras ot 1 yd-;. 


* Ur M<miu tlir'ami a ymbol for the breath exiled Jbxbm, and t r means 
the Moon—a symbol for the breath called Apdna s Tho union of the two js 
necessary for producing the state leading to Sctmddhi or trance. Hence Jlathu 
yt-ja means tiie Science of reguhitii g the breath for this purpose. The word 
It aj yog a is probably derived ft on the ru:»! iblj to .shim alluding in the present 
instance to the luminosity of the So d or Atman so often desovibdd in the 
Shratis. Rdja yoga, another \vord for iSamudhi or trance, which means tho 
mer^'me of Urn //<»* <J in the ton!, may therefore m an voneefttration or u,&Uxv 
with the illustrious'A -d or Brahma) 
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advocate the Parinama or the 'Vivaria theory of evolution. 
Leaving the decision of this much-disputed point to abler hands, 
we must for tho present content ourselves with examining the 
bearing of both the doctrines on the main issue of our inquiry. 
The Parindmavddi as well as the Vimrtarddi are both at one 
in declaring mohsha as the realization of the unity of Brahma 
and Jiva. Tho one however lays great stress on divesting our 
mind of its propensity to encircle things with a limit of its own 
creation, whereas the other, reducing the whole Universe to a 
mere illusion, aims at dispelling it from our limited vision. 
Both aim at that qualitative extension of the mind which will 
cover the same ground as universal Atman, and leave no 
residuum behind. The one tries to reach this end by extend¬ 
ing the mind through devotion, the other by dispelling illusion 
through ascetic practices. The one may be said to advocate 
the theory of universal lovo from individual love,—the other 
universal real knowledge, from individual real understanding. 
This is the opposition between Bhahti and Mixxjdn as philo¬ 
sophically understood, an oppsition that has led to differences 
and disputes, sects and creeds without end. We however arc 
inclined to look upon this distinction as rather verbal than 
real in its character. So far as the end in view remains the 
same, the means may be loft to adapt themselves to the requi¬ 
sites of time and circumstances. At times it may be more 
convenient to lead the mind to the state of universal exfcention 
by first nourishing any one of its higher propensities, say love ; 
at others it may be easy to achieve the same result bv 
encouraging any other propensity, say asceticism and know¬ 
ledge. But such a circumstance hardly affords in our opinion 
any solid ground for any hostile opposition between sect and 
sect or religion and religion. 

The Ved&ntic process then of attaining to this state of 
Brahma generally described as Bdjayoga is purely mental, and 
deals entirely with rules for restraining the mind. Shankara- 
ch&rya, the advocate of the Vivartavdda while accepting the 
■cosmogony of the Sdnkln/as and the yoga system of Patanjali, 
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considerably improved upon both. Ho abolished the idle dis¬ 
tinction between inseparable Parasha and Prakriti as an 
inconvenient bar in the way of any action tor Moksha as such, 
and declared that the whole universe was all Purusha, or 
Brahma Further, perceiving the inutility of physical Yoga 
towards the annihilation of the mind, he set up the practice of 
mental yoga as both practical and easy. According to his 
teaching it will be pure moral cowardice on the one hand to 
shrink from one’s duties in life, and sheer unmanliness on the 
other to be engrossed in, or unnerved by, the good or evil results 
of our necessary functions. 

If we correctly grasp the character and nature of the grand 
idea, which we are pursuing every moment with all our might 
—viz happiness, three-fourths, nay even the whole of our mise¬ 
ries will reduce themselves to nothing. “ Having found the 
object to bo made happy in the Self, it becomes necessary to 
examine its nature so as to determine how to make it happy. . 

.As the investigation into the true elements of happiness 

advances, a very inportant fact becomes apparent from our con¬ 
ception of time. We see that the personality, the aspirant for 
happiness, has itself such a constitution as to be unable to exist 
without change in consciousness, and that exist it must. That 
which is, can never absolutely cease to be ; no relationship can 
be legitmatoly postulated between a thing and its utter nega¬ 
tion. Therefore the scheme of happiness, which the personality 
sets up in igorrnce of its own nature, must be given up for its 
true happiness. In order to be truly happy, the personality 
has to realise its own perpetual changefulness, and the result 
of such realization will be the surrender of the desire for the 
permanence of any particular slate of its existence, a desire 

springing from ignorance of its own nature . To be 

supremely happy we must renounce all desire for happiness as 
the result of our work, but find it in the work itsclf. ’f Thus 


* Compare the Purusha Sukta. Rig. Veda. 

t The Thoosophist, Vol. VI. No, 0, compare aino Bhagvad-Geeta Ch. II. 
,47. 4$. 
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perceiving' the necessity of determining the elements of happi¬ 
ness, we naturally arrive at that stage of Rajvoga which is called 
Viveka (discrimination). Inasmuch as happiness does not exist 
outside the ego or A'tma, and as a further analysis of one’s self 
leads one to see everything in and of it, a distinction more 
imaginary than real is drawn at the beginning for the practical 
guidance of the neophyte, between things which are A'tma, and 
those that are not-A'tma. hen the beginner thus goes ou 

dissecting the nature of things and studying the various phases 
of his own ego, he naturally becomes saturated with a sense of 
universal change which pervades everything, so much so, that 
even the desire for the permanence of any particular state never 
enters his heart. This is the second stop generally known as 
Virago, (disgust). Then follow six other subordinate steps first 
among which is Shamst. When the student is convinced of the 
futility of all desire, he applies himself naturally to the studv of 
the higher psychological aspects of his changeful cottScidiaai 
As a result of this constant application he becomes estranged 
trom the objects of sense, both subjective and objective, and 
directs his whole attention to a contemplation of the one uniform 
existence of change which he is intent upon understanding in 
its slipperier aspects (Drum). It follows then that, if the student 
clearly realises the progress that he is expected to have made by 
this time, his mind ( Vrittl) disengages itself from every thing 
but the object he has in view. This state is the one ( Uparati) 
which is followed as a corollary by the fifth called TttihihA or 
putting up with the so-called pleasures and pains of the world 
with patience and without any excitement. When this stage 
is reached, the Ahank&ru or the personality of the student begins 
to lose itself completely in the universal intelligence ho is con¬ 
templating, and it is faith (ShviLd.dk in hi- own convictions as 
well as in the words of advanced interpreters of science that 
l ads to a strong and unchanging attachment (Sam&dh&na) of 
hia faculties to Brahma, the principle and essence of the Cosmos. 
When these stages are passed, he is said to bo a mu/uukshu 
Ofie desirous of knowing the real nature of the phenomena of 
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duality or non-Brahma, viz. Ahankdra, and the physical bonds 
■consequnt upon its hold. This course of training leads to the 
fixity of his mind which then “stands like the jet of a lamp that 
burns steadily in a place protected from the slightest breeze.” 
While thus studying his “ego” he .reaches a stage in which his 
senses both objective and subjective, see nothing else but the 
Divine Intelligence.—Bralnna—wherever it is directed.* “ He 
alone obtains the state of eternal bliss whose heart maintains its 
steadiness under the flux (and efflux) of fall kinds of) desires ; 
like the ocean which, though constantly receiving fresh additions 
of water, remains firmly confined within its natural limits,” 
“ Such a one” says Krishna “ gets perfect quiet and not he 
"whom every little breeze of pleasure or pain wafts hither and 
thither.”*f* It is never the object of the Geeta or any other 
system of Rdjyoga to dissuade any man from the duties of his 
legitimate sphere; for, says Krishna even life itself which is 
supposed to be necessary for accomplishing all this knowledge, 
can hardly become possible without the performance of its 
natural functions. What is required, and what follows as a 
natural consequence of the said course of training, is freedom 
from the calculation of the results of our necessary actions. It 
will be evident from this rough outline of the elements of 
It 'fjyoga, which will be found described at full length in the 
Bnagvad Geeta as well as in the two small works which follow, 
that the object which Hathayoga wants to accomplish is here 
placed within the reach of every willing student without a 
renunciation of the world and its responsibilities as required 
by the preliminary course of Hathayoga-training. 




Yakyofciidhrt 


t Bhagavad Geeta chap. II, 70, 
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SHRIVARYASUDHA 

OR 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 

THE ETERNAL ATMAN 

I. Form is the object, and the eye is the subject of all our 
objective perception; the eye, however, is cognised by the mind, 
(the phenomena of) which again are objects of perception to 
the ever present subjective Atman which in the series 
can never be the object of any ultimate perception,* 

II. The eye, perceiving various forms, such as blue, yellow, 

large, small, short, long, etc., remains all the same— ; ever un¬ 
affected and uniformly one. [The rule of perception, implied 
is this : those are objects of perception which possess the 

property of presenting themselves in tnany forms; and those 
are subjects of perception (^sr), with regard to any the same 

perception, which remain one and unaffected by the forms of 
the objects cognised.] 

III. The keenness, slowness, or blindness of sight imply 
various properties in the eye (present the eye under many 
forms), all cognised by the mind, which remains one and un~ 

* Compare. 
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affected. The same may, by parity of reasoning, be said of the 
other organs oi sense, as the ear, the skin, &c. 


I' • 1 he mind again is an object of perception : the Atman 

cognises the whole phenomena of the mind, viz., desire, imagin¬ 
ation, doubt, belief, disbelief, shame, intelligence, fear, etc.; re¬ 
maining itself unique and unaffected. 


(The Atraan cannot be assumed to be the object- of any 
f»u ther perception; for such a theory would involve us in con¬ 
tusion ad infinitum. Nor is the absurdity that the Atman 
itself is both the subject and object of perception at all tenable. 
Ihe Atman therefore shines by its own lustre and illumines 
all other objects of perception.) 

^ (Atman) never appears or disappears, never waxes 

01 wanes. It, shines by its own light and enlightens the whole 
witnoufc any (exterior) help. 

Ihe substance implied is this : that, which does not shine by 
its own light, is subject to transformation, as Akankdra (ego- 
mn). Again, Atman enlightens the whole as flT^T-ctgr and is 
tkeiefoie not subject to change ; for that, which does not shine 
independently o{ uisible matter (3T-S), jg not free from change 

<ftr%R) as egoism, etc. Thus Atman, being beyond all change 
and shining by its own lustre ever remains 

the subject of all knowledge, and can never be th e object 

of any ultimate perception. This subjective Atman is thus 
proved to be Puramatman. It is the one implied by cW in 
the Rruti and is one with the qftspjj implied bv^a 

in the same. 1 hough in this manner Atman and Para- 
matman me one and the same, it is necessary to dispel the 
ignorance which interferes with the realisation of their unity. 

THE LINGADEHA. 


VI. A reaction of the Atman in Buddhi enkindles it 
(makes the substantially material Buddhi believe itself to lx 
entire sjdrd). This Buddhi is of two sorts: Ahankara. and 
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Antctskarana. (The doer, the subject of all action is Ahcm~ 
Jcdra; and the Antaskarana or Manas is its instrument.)* 

VII. The unity of Ahankdra with the reflection of Atman 
is as inseparable as that of a heated ball of iron with the fire 
that heats it. Ahankdra identifies itself with the external 
physical body; also, which thereupon becomes spiritualized: 
believes itself to be all spirit.t 

VIII. The identification of ATiankara with the reflection of 
Atman, with the physical external shell, and. with the subject 
of all knowledge —Atman ,—is respectively inherent (is from 
the beginning of Ahankdra,), through actions (i. e., as 
those performed during the waking state), and through igno¬ 
rance (ericjgr). 

IX. Of these three, the inherent identification of Ahankarx 
with the reflection of Atman is never destroyed ; whereas that 
with the other two is destroyed, by the exhaustion, of ^4, aud 
by knowledge respectively. 

X. When Ahankdra merges into original ignorance, sleep 

is induced, and the physical body (^c*^?), which appeared with 
spirit by its identification with Ahankdra in the waking state, 
becomes as it were lifeless. When Ahtinktira is half awake, 
the state produced in the astral body ) is the one called 

dream; and when it is wide awake, the state produced is 

* Compare.. 

<c Antaskarana is the path of communion between soul and body entirely • 
disconnected with the former; existing with, belonging to, and dying with„ 
tJ\e jbody.”— Editor's nut<\ Tin osophist, Vol. IV^ Xo. It, p. $6S, 

t Compare. 
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sleeplessness or waking. (Thus all is dependent oh Allan - 
karct which, when merged into, universal Ahankam as in sleep, 
gives rise to none.)* 

XI. The Antaskarana, identifying itself with the reflection 
of Atman, creates, in dream, the impressions (^TSFTT) necessary 
for the action of such as affect the astral body 

and, in the waking state,, the objective realities (our interest in 
those realities) necessary for the enjoyment of such eph as affect 
the physical form 

XII. The astral body ( Linga delta), which is made up of 
Manas and Ahankara, is essentially material in. its nature. It 
experiences the three states of waking, dreaming and sleeping, 
as undergoes also, the transformations of death and birth.t 

MAYA AND. ITS POWERS. 

XIII. Having described, how the is the basis of all 

our ordinary intercourse, it is proposed to examine the genesis 
of this from May a or illusion. Maya has two powers. 
Vikshepa and Avarana, of which Vikshepa or extension evolves 
the whole world, beginning from the feb?? to the all-embrac¬ 
ing universe, from Brahma, 

XIV. This evolution, may be described as the attributing 

“ The Vedantic philosophy teaches (is much as Occult philosophy that 
our J fonad, during its life on earth as a triad (7th, 6th, and 5th principles), 
has, besides the condition of pure intelligence, three conditions ; vii., waking, 
dreaming and sushup f — a state of dreamless sleep— from the stand‘point of 
terrestrial conception ; of real actual soul-life from the occult stand-point. 
While man is either dreamleasly, profoundly asleep or in trance-state, the 
triad (spirit soql and the mind) enters into perfect union with the Para - 
rnatman —the Supreme Universal soul — Editor's Note, Tfaosophist. Vol, 
IV. 7 No. 11, p. 207. 

srwdhpnfas I N/lR *n 

+ Compare 
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name and form to that Brahma which is all existence, all know- 
1 edge, and all joy —like the attributing of name and form as 
(foam), cttyi (waves), sjgg (bubbles.), &c., to Che waters of 

O 

the ocean. 

XY. That is another power of Maya-Avar ana or immersion 
—which, as the cause of this world, throws, as it were, the veil 
of reality over the unreal internal distinction between the ob¬ 
ject and the subject of knowledge, as also over the external one 
between Brahma and creation. 

XVI. That which, shines by the reflection of the 

immovable Atman, the witness of all phenomena and noumena, 
and which is, as it were, one with the the external 

shell, becomes (by the force of Avarana Shakti) 3JR in our 
ordinary life, i. e., is for our ordinary intercourse termed 3Tfq 
or soul. 

XVII. By the force of the same Avarana, the witness of all, 

the also shines as if it were sffa. The distinction 

between and the flr$fr being clearly grasped (by $R), this 
illusion melts away. 

XVIII. Similarly Brahma appeals manipulated into many 
forms by the force of that power {Avar no), which covers the 
distinction (unreal distinction ) between creation and Brahma. 

XIX. Here also, by the destruction of Amrana, the distinc¬ 
tion between Brahma and creation becomes so iar clear as to 
enable us to attribute all change (ft%rr), viz., name and form, 
to the latter and not to the former. 

XX. All intercourse implies five attributes and no more: 
existence (flcr); intelligence (fa<r) ; love (STRg); form (^q); and 
name (?nrf). The first three of these represent the all-pervad¬ 
ing Brahnm, and the last two. the unreal Jay at (world, creation). 

XXL In the elements, Akasa, Vayit y Tejas, Apas , and Prithvi ; 
as also in the different degrees of creation, gods,, birds, animals, 
and men;—the Sat, Chit, and, Ananda, are ever one and uni' 
form—that which differs is simply the form and the name. 
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THE COURSE'OF REUSING THE BRAHMA TATYA-. 
(SamadU or concentration). 

XXII. Neglecting therefore the unreal creation consisting 
of mere name and form (abstracting all one’s interest from 
the objects, of this world,), one (desirous of final absolution) 
should meditate on the Svtckidanantl. Brahma, and should ever 
practise mental as well as physical concentration, 

XXIII. Mental concentration is of two kinds :—Savikalpaka 
and Nirvikalpaka ; the former again is of two kinds : DrisJnj- 
unuviddha and Shabdanumddha. 

XXIV The • is the meditation of 

the subjective Atman, as the witness of the mental world—the 
passions, desires, &c., arising in- the Mcmcts. 

XXV The is the fixing one’s 

mind on “ I am (that) Brahma' which is (described in the 
Vedds) as self-existent, eternal, all-intelligence and love, 
self-illumined and unique in itself. 

XXVI That is Nirvakalpa Samaclhi in which, through the 
ecstacy of the pleasure consequent upon the knowledge of one’s 
seif, the mental as well as the nominal (5T»s) are both 
overlooked: and (the mind) stands like the jet of a lamp burn¬ 
ing in a place protected from the slightest breeze.* 

XXVII The separation in any external object of sight* of 

name and form, from its. original substratum, sat, is external 
phenomenal concentration (like the internal mental 

one des- cribed before). 

XXVIII The meditation on the one, unique, and Satehid- 
anand i Brahma (described in the Shruties), as the only reality 
in this universe, is exterml y nominal concentration. 

* Compare 







XXIX The third (Xirv ikalpci Samadhi) concentration is 
like the one described before, cessation of all thought except the 
enjoyment of the one eternal pleasure arising from the experi¬ 
ence of the universal Paraniatnian (which thus proves to be one 
with the subjective Atman shown as the subject of internal 
Kirvikalpa Savmclhi) . Every one should devote the whole of 
his time to these six kinds of Samadhis. 

XXX The egoism in the physical body being annihilated in 
this manner, and he Universal Atman being thoroughly realised, 
wherever the mind of the ascetic is directed, there it naturally 
loses itself into one or other of these Samadhis. 

XXXI The identification of the phenomenal as well as the 
noumenal with the one eternal unchangeable Brahma being 
realised, the knot (of the unreal identification of ha Ankara with 
Atman) of the heart is at once split Open ; all doubts vanish in 
a minute; and all Karma (Sanchita, Prarahdha, and Kriya- 
rnana) is destroyed in the very bud * [Karma does not affect 
the absolved ascetic. Parabdha or that part of Sanchita, of 
which this life is an evolute, runs its course and ends with this 
life; Kriyamana, or that, which is being done at present in 
obedience to Prarahdha, has no stability in as much as its store¬ 
house is destroyed by the destruction of Lingadeha ; and San¬ 
chita, (or that portion of past Karma, which has not yet borne 
fruit, plus the results of present Karma which are to bear their 
fruit) also has no room for its operation ; for the Lingadeha, 
through which all its future manifestations on the platform of 
our “physical frame become possible, has no existence.]-!* 

* This Shrtiti is taken from the Manduka Upaniahad, with which compare. 

t Compare. 
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The unity of Atman and Parmatnian or Brahma. 

XXXII Jiva is of three kinds : the first is that portion (3T<?* 
of Brahma whidh is limited (by A indy a and AJiankara)\ 
the second is the reflection of the Atman into the Lingadeha ; 
and the third is the one imagined as active in dreams. Of these 
three, it is the first only which -has any real existence. (If jffar 
is only a limited portion of Brahma, how can it be BroJima 
itself ? With this doubt in view it is said):— 

XXXIII The limit (in Brahma) is simply imaginary (since 
it is destructible by the merging of Aliank&ra and Avidya into 
Brahma by proper (knowledge) and the real thing is that which 
is limited (viz., Brahma). It is assumed to be Jiva only by 
imagination, but by nature it is (one with) Brahma. 

XXXIV It is the unity of this imaginary (3Rf%f^) Jiva with 

Brahma that is inculcated in such phrases as (in the 

Ghhandogya TJpanishad) ; and not with the other Jivas* 

XXXV In Brahma exists Maya in its two aspects of 

and ^TfifxT, which, covering the unique unchangeable Brahma , 
attributes the universe and the soul to it (evolves the universe 
from It.) 

XXXVI The reflection of Atman in Buddhi is the Jiva 
which enjoys the fruits of its Karma ; and this transitory uni¬ 
verse is the thing that is enjoyed by it. 

? r^Tihrmrctrr%jf i 

**32^3^ || th^rr 14 < n 

* Compare. 

^ ii 
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XXXVII. The duality (of Jiva and Jagat) which exists 
from time immemorial* has any reality only till the timef of 
final absolution. It is therefore useful only so far as our or¬ 
dinary intercourse is concerned. 

(This duality is of two kinds: and sfastffft ; 

destruction of the latter is necessary for absolution,* for the 
name and form given to the objects of this world is a creation, 
purely mental and obstructive to absolution, as such.§) 

XXXVIII. The sleep, which, in its two aspects of Yiskshepa 
and Avar ana, is the quality of reflected A triia a, covers the whole 
of Jiva and Jagat (in sleep,) and creates (in dream) ncw r ones 
in their place. 

(These are called the Jiva and Jagat. The com¬ 

parison implied is this :—Just as sleep resides in the 
Maya resides, as it were, potentially in ^; and, as sleep covers 
the and STiTtTand creates the gThWPEfT ones hi 

their place, so Maya covers qsp and evolves from it thesqrqfTIW 
3 TT 5 r and instead.) 


* spyrciT^q%T II wq^rerr ii 

t ^iqjqiTRCR^r i%qcfit:ci*rmr t 

qn?cT i t^tt \ 

t II llfcll^ll 

IT^Jjr U 8 |l II 

|| * u n ^ || 
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XXXIX As these (Jiva -and Jagat) appear real only 
•during the time of their existence, ( i; c. in dream) they are 
'Called or imaginary : for they are never felt in any 

•other dream after -one is awakened from the original dream in 
which they were experienced. (The previous illustration is 
thus carried to its legitimate and logical result. As the 
SUFFMr^F sffar and 'StJpT are real only till the dream is broken 
so also are the tsffa and 5 ^ real only till the spell oj. 

V m V a is brokeu b y mi and > aiso as the *q f qrfrf^ is one and 
unchangeable in the qifoqrfaqr creation, so is q^j in the 

creation. r i hus the proposition enunciated in verse 37 
is established.) 

XL. The 'qrfrTOTto believes the qrfcFfsrfi sfijtt to be real 
whereas tho knows both of them to be false. 

XLI. So does the sfrq believe, the 

WT?T to be real ; but the trrrqrfa^frq knows both of them 
to be false. (This exists only so long as 

3ffq exists. Both are therefore unreal to the qirrfr 
1 sleep, as also at the time of Pralaya^ both these 

■disappear, Brahma alone sustaining ; so also in those who are 
^grfT, absolved even while living.) 

XL1I. The P drd tv dr/hiha Jiva knows itself to be one 
with Brahma, and sees nothing apart from it, for every thing 
that it sees besides, is seen through unreality. 

XLIII. As sweetness, fluidity, coolness and other quali¬ 
ties of water, having manifested themselves in the waves that 
surge on its bosom, appear also in the foam that plays on the 
• surface of the waves; 

XLI\. So do the and 3 qqq- ( which are in¬ 

herent m the qnrrwq.t he witness of all—appear in the sqpj?rftq> 

5W? and, through it, in the also. ( Vide verse 

3No. 20.) 
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XLY. On the disappearance of foam, its qualities, flui¬ 
dity, &c., merge into its source, the wave ; and, on the disap¬ 
pearance of the latter, its qualities again merge into its source? 
water, and remain there as before. 

XLYI. So, on the dissolution of the imaginary 
its constituents (^, 3TR^) flow into its source, the or¬ 

dinary sffrq, on whose dissolution again, all these—the residuum 
—flow into the source, whence everything emanated the- 
iRTTPH'T, Universal Spirit—witness of all.* 












DIRECT COGNITION 

(OF THE UNITY OF Jit A AND BRAHMA.) 


--— -> - 

1. I* bow to Shri Harif—to Ishwar—the highest happiness, 
the best instructor, the all-pervading, the one cause (material 
instrumental as well as final) of the Universe. 

2. Hence forward is expounded the course ol realising the 
Invisible, for the easy acquisition of final absolution (from the 
bonds forged by ignorance-&tn<%«); let those only who havo 
sufficiently prepared themselves for being initiated into the 
secrets of this Science, by every effort frequently meditate upon 
the truths herein inculcated. 

3. Indifference (1) and the other (3) preliminary qualifica¬ 
tions are acquired by the performance of duties peculiar to ones 
own caste and .creed, by austerities, and by propitiating the 
deities &c.\ 


* The ego —the ashuddha jiva (6th principle) as it were contemplates upon 
Iskwar — Brahma —the creator and yet—the destroyer of all avidy d lguo- 
ranee, i. c. tries to realise its primal identity with Brahma. 

t He who by the light of knowledge takes away, trulls away all avidya- 
tfae common substratum of the three States of sleep dream and wakmg. 

SWRnftairt? tt 
u n also 

\\ U 
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4. That is pure Indifference which consists in the loss of all 
desire for the enjoyments of the senses, beginning from the- 
Satyaloka (the highest heaven) to the Marfyaloka (this world), 
as for the dung of a crow. 

5. The determination that the only eternal and permanent 
principle of the Cosmos is Atman the ( Subject of all perception)^ 
and that every thing else is opposed in its very nature to this 
Atman (i. e., is unpermanent) as being the object* of perception 
—Such fixed (theoretical) determination, the cause of Indif¬ 
ference, is called the Right knowledge (2) of objects. 

6. Now the effects ( 3 ) of Indifference :— Shama, Damn and 
four others. The abandonment of all 'previous impressions 
maturing themselves into tangible effects now(i.e.the controlling 
of the A ntaskarana) is called Shama (1); complete restraint 
over the bent of the external senses (over our bodily acts) is 
called Duma (2). 

7. The entire turning away from all objects of sense, the 
almost voluntary absence of all desire for such objects, is the 
height of Uparati ( 3 ) ; and the patient suffering of all pain or 
sorrow is the state of happy Titiktihd\ (4). 

8. Faith in the words of the Upanishads, as well also in the 
words of those who interpret them — the teachers, (as also, and 
perhaps chiefly, in one’s self)—is called Shraddhd ('»); the- 
absorption of the mind in the one paramount aim of all exer¬ 
tion the Sat — the Universal Atman — (i. e., excessive desire* > 
to know and realm that Paramatman ; or the utter incapability 
arising from such a state, of deviating from the right path) 
is called Samddhdn (6). 

9. When and how shall, oh my Fate, I be free from the 
bonds of this world—birth and rebirth—this strong and all 
absorbing desire constitutes the fourth and last of the four 
preliminary stages—Desire of Absolution (4). 

* Compare Vakya Sudbd 1. 

. '*■ ^ lc ceasa tion of desire, a constant readiness to part with every tiling 
in tlie world”—Theoaphist Vol, V. JJo. 12. P, 
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10. One 'who having passed through the said preliminary 
stages desires foioiclcdgc for final absolution must set himself 
seriously to think. 

11. Knowledge Is not produced by any means other than 
right thinking; just as the objects of this universe are never 
perceived but by the help of light. 

12. (a) Who am I? (b) How is this evolved? (c) W 7 ho is 
its creator ? (</) What is the material of which it is made ?— 
This is the form of rational thought. 

13. («) I certainly cannot be this body—a mere collection 
of the various Tatvas ; nor can I be any one of the senses (for 
the same reason), I must certainly be something quite apart 
from both of them :—This is &e. 

14 (6) Everything emanates from ignorance, and melts away 

into knowledge ; (c) the various fancies the antaskarana must 
be the (as understood by us) creator—This is &c. 

15. (d) The material cause of these two, ignorance and 
fancy, is the incomprehensibly minute but unique and undecay¬ 
ing everlasting saf, just as the earth is the cause of jars etc — 

This &e. 

16. There is no doubt that I am one with that supreme ego, 
I am the very ego, which is common to all men, which is unique 
and one, which is incomprehensibly small, the subject of all 
perception, the everpresent witness, (seeing everything without 
the ordinary means of knowledge), the ever existent undecaying 
spirit:—This &c. 

17. The one Atman, the ever present Universal spirit_is 

free from all conditions (as organs of sense &e.), whereas the 
Deha i. e. ihujadcha or astral body is bound by many* : what 
ignorance could surpass that of those who confound these two 
together ? 

i. c. 17. Tko 5 i’rnns + 5 Dnyancndriyu + 6 Karhandriyas ( Buddhi 1- 
Ahankara=17. 
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The At'hiciii is the internal governor of this delta which 
is the governed and therefore external: what ignorance &c. 


19. The Atman is all conscious Intelligence and all holiuess; 
the dcha i. e. the Sthuloxlcha or physical body is all flesh and 
blood, (i. e. inert) and therefore unclean: what ignorance &c. 

20. The Atman is the illumination of the Universe and 
purity itself; the deha is all darkness (evolved from ignorance) : 
what ignorance &c. 

21. The Atman is permanent, eternal and therefore existence 
itself: whereas the deltas are non-eternal (subject to change) 
and non-existence incarnate : what ignorance &c. 

22. That is the self-illuminating power of Atman , 'which 
enlightens all the objects of this Universe : it is not any ordi¬ 
nary light like that of fire- or any other thing, which has no 
power to interfere with the presence of darkness in any the 
same contiguous place.* 

23. It is very strange that people though always talking of 
this delta as something belonging to me (the subjective Atman), 
and therefore apart from He who possesses it, like one see¬ 
ing a jar of earth talking of it as seen by him, and therefore, 
apart from him, should rest contented with identifying this ego 
with its (temperory tenement) deha ? 

24. The ego i. e. the substratum of the ego—the (subjective 
atman ) is the Universal Atman, Brahma; being, with it, 
unique and one, ever-existent and self-illumined, free from all 
conditions, and by nature all existence, conscious intelligence 
and joy. The deha surely can never be the substratum of this 
ego: the deha which, is non-existence itself. This is called 

* It may be argued that if the light of the Atman is unlike that of fire etc 
for reason of the latter being impotent to dispel all d-.rknesB, where did any 
one observe the absence of darkness, for the light of the universal Atman 
being present everywhere ? The Vcdantin will retort, it is only on account of 
the illumination proceeding from the Atman that darkness or fire or any 
such thing becomes comprehensible. It is that aclf-suataining light which 
illumines all and is not opposed in its nature to any thing. 
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real knowledge by the wise (who have realised the teal Atma 
tatva.) 

25. The ego is free from all change* without any form, utt- 
desOribable mid ttndecaying or indestructible. 'The Dehu &c. 

26. The ego is beyond all disease, not within the reach of 
'Comprehension, free from all imagination, and all pervading. 
The Deha &c. 

27. It is unaffected by the three Gum* — qualities — of mat¬ 
ter,— Sattva, Rajas and Tanias — motionless, eternal, ever free 
from all conditions, undccayiug and unique. The deha &c. 

28. It is, again, free from every impurity—ignorance caused 
by Addya —Irnmovable, Infinite, Holy, Immortal, and Unborn. 
The cleha &c. 

29. Oh you i, '-oat fool ! when you have got in your 
own body the holy . an, which is evidently different from 
the body, and which . uown as the Purush (residing in the 
body of men, in the foi f the ego), how can you (in spito of 
this testimony) a.ssert at this Atman is nothing, is mere 
Void,—mere nil ? 

30. (If abandoning van* hypothesis as incompatible with the 
phenomena even of your own consciousness and existence, you 
should assert that there may be something, which however can¬ 
not be any thing other than the body itself) Oh ignarant one ! 
know the ego within you to he that Pwrusha which is implied 
in the Shrutis, and demonstrated by Reasoning*. It is other 
than the body in as much as it is the only one of whom you can 
predicate existence in the real sense of the word: but it is very 
difficult to bo realised us such by people of your cast of mind. 

6'.. The Afrwan, which is the substratum of the ego in rnan 
is one : and therefore different from the physical bodies which 
on the other hand are many. How cun this body then be the 
Atman ? 

■'* 'Such as : if tho body were tin* ego : the doer and the instrument of any 
the eairie action would be tlio eume: which fa absurd. \ the body io not the j*ou)< 

3 
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•82. The ego is well-established as the subject of all per¬ 
ception, whereas the body is the object: this is proved from the 
fact'of our every time saying of the.physical body as being 
“ mine”belonging .to me” &c. How can this body &c. 

83. It is well-known to us in our-daily experience that the ego 
is free from all change .(caused by happiness, misery or time. 
The ego remains the same in childhood, young age, old age 
though the body changes) whereas the physical body is subject 
to many. How can §-c. 

34. The characterstics, oh lord of the'ignoran t! of this Atman 

are laid down in the Sruti & c . (that is the Purush 

than whom there is-nothing higher &c). How can &c. 

35. Again the Shruti'i n the Purush Sukta (the hymn to 
Purusli) says, all this is Purush etc. How then can &c. 


36. ‘Even in ‘the 'Brihadaranydka it i j " this Purush is 
free from every thing etc”; How cou 7 ais body besmeared 
with endless dirt be this Purush ? 

37. In the same Shruti, it is said e Puruska is self-Hlu- 
mined &c. How; could this "body wh'i.u is all darkness and illu¬ 
mined by something quite extraneous, be thin Purusha ? 


38. Even that part of the Vedas, teen inculcates the per¬ 
formance of various religious ceremonies (as cotftra-distinguish- 
ed from that part whidh inculcates the usefulness of knowledge 
only) describes the Atman as different from the delta- and as 
•one, eternal, and therefore subsisting to undergo, after the des¬ 
truction of its material coil, the results of actions done during 
any previous 'life. 

39. Even the oJtral body is made up of many things (not 
•one), is unstable, i3 the object of perception, is subject to 
change, limited, .and non-existent. How could this astral body 
ever be the Purusha ? 


40. Thus the Atman is evidently different from these two 
bodies, and is the Purusha, the Lord, the Soul of All, every 
thing in itself, free from all conditions, present in every one ax 
the substratum of the ego, and indestructible. 
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41. Thus the enunciation of the difference - between- the- 
two bodies and the Atman involving an (indirect) assertion 
ol the reality of the material transitional- Universe, giveni 
in a manner after the principles of the Tarlcashastra (Nyaya);, 
compasses but a very- insignificant aim* in-life.* 

42. The object however of this enunciation of the vital, 
fundamental difference between the two bodies and 1 the Atman* 
is (not to establish, the reality- of the material universe but), 
to dissipate the ignoiance of confounding or identifying the- 
Atman with the deltas. It yet remains however to clearly 
demonstrate the unreality of the difference between the two*, 
i. e. it remains clearly to establish that the deltas ■ have no. 
existence independent of, and without.the Atman.. 

43. As Ckaitanya or absolute consciousness is but uniform 
and unique, it cannot admit of a second, it. cannot admit of a 
division. Even the individual soul must then be accepted 
to be futile, like the delusion of snake in a rope. 

44. As through ignorance the rope, appears for the time,, 
to be a snake, so does the unconditioned consciousness— chit —, 
(Brahma) — appear in the form of thisso-called material universe.. 

45. The material cause of this transitional universe can be- 
nothing else than Brahma ; it. follows therefore that the whole 
universe is Brahma itself and nothing else. 

46. In as much as it is ordained that “ All is Atman,” the, 
distinction between the pervading and the pervaded or subject 
and object , is illusory. This, the highest truth being-realised, 
there could be little room for the distinction of- subject and. 
object etc. 

47. When the Shntti has by denouncing,in loud, terms the- 
existence of any variety in this (Brahma), fused all the material 
instrumental and final causes into one unique consciousness, 
how could there be even the leastshadow. of any other thing ?. 
(as the pervading and pervaded, subject and object etc.) 

* For it leaves the state of final absolution open to some objections as to it*.. 
utility or quality, baaed on the duality of the cosmic principle” 
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48. The has not rested here, but has fastened an 

awful sin to the belief in the existence of the cause as separate 
from the effect, in the words ‘'He who led away by Maya or 
illusion, accepts any variety in this (Absolute Atman) passes 
from death to death (i. e. is born and reborn often and often, 
and does not attain to final beatitude.)” 

49. In as much as the universe exists in the Absolute 
Atmw, all-embraciug Brahma, it must be understood to be one 
with Brahma, its original cause. 

50. Moreover the Shruti plainly declares that all kinds of 
names, forms, and actions are sustained in, and through Brahma. 

51. As the being golden of that which is made of gold is 
eternal and unchanging, so should be the being Brahma of that 
which proceeds from Brahma, 

5?. The opinions of that ignorant man, who abides by even 
the faintest distinction between Ji'va and Para matman , are very 
dangerous and pernicious, 

53. Distinctions crop up only so long as duality is main¬ 
tained through ignorance, but when the whole is seen as in and 

of Atman* there could not exist the least shadow of distinction. 

§ 

54. In the condition in which the enlightened identify the 
whole with Atman , there enters not the faintest tinge of delu¬ 
sion, or sorrow, in consequence of the cause of such delusion or 
sorrow being destroyed with the dissipation of the idea of duality t 

55. The Shruti in the Brahadaranyaka has declared that 
this soul is Brahma, and stands as the soul and substance of the 
universe, 

50. The universe though it be the subject of daily experi¬ 
ence, and though it bo the object of our constant intercourse 
(and therefore the living cause of constant delusion, so on Ac. 
vide 54) is unreal like a dream in as much as its existence even 
in the moment next its birth is not provable. 

57. For example: dreams are unreal during waking; nor is 
the waking condition possible in dreams. Both however uro 
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not to be found in deep absorption, as in dreamless sleep, which 
again is not experienced in either. 

58. Thus, all these three conditions are unreal', being the 
illusive creations of may a with its three gums; the real, perma¬ 
nent, and unique one is the* spirit, which stands aloof from 
these three yunas as the witness of all these conditions. 

59. Just as after mature contemplation one does not find a 
jar in the clay of which it is made, or silver in a lump of 
nacre, so will the enlightened, on deep meditation, be tree 
from the delusion of believing Jiva to be separate from 
Brahma. 

GO. The jar exists iu earth, the ring in gold, and silvt- 
in nacre—but all in mere name, so does Jiva exist in Brahma* 

Gl. Jut as blueness appears in the sky, or ■water in the 
mirage, or as a man is seen in a post, so does the uriverse ap¬ 
pear iu the Atman. 

G2. Just as one sees a giant in vacancy; a castle in the air, 
or two moons instead of one in the sky, so do ignorant persons 
see the universe as apart from Brahma. 

63. Just as all that appears is water whether in the form of 
waves or ripples on the surface, or as all again that appears is 
copper whether as pots or anything, so are all the various forms 
in the universe but mere manifestations of the Atman. 

G4-. Just as it is earth alone that appears under the name of 
ajar, or just as they are the threads only that appear under the 
name of a cloth, so does the Illumined—spirit—go under the 
name of the universe : this spirit can be grasped by the nega¬ 
tion of the various imaginary adjuncts superinduced, as name, 
form &c, 

G5, All intercourse proceeds of, and through Brahma. It is 
through ignorance only that people do not clearly understand 
that all the jars and pots that appear are buteartfr and earth 
alone, 
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66. Just as the relation of cause and effect between clay 
and a jar, is constant, so in the question at issue is that of 
Brahma and the unreal universe; this is loudly declared by 
Revelation and clearly verified by reason, 

67. Just as the consciousness of clay is forced upon our mind> 
when we are contemplating of a jar only, so even though 
dealing with the unreal universe, we are through it and in it, 
rendered forcibly and as it were intuitively conscious of the all 
pervading Brahma. 

68. The Atmcrn though ever pure, ever appears impure ; 
just as the same cord' appears as a serpent and as a cord to an 
ignorant and a knowing man respectively. 

69. Just as the-jar is all earth, so this body is all spirit; the 
division of Atman and not Atman is made by the ignorant for 
no purpose whatever, 

70. Just as a cord is understood to be a snake, or a lump of 
nacre to be a lump of silver, so do the ignorant determine the 
physical body to be the Atman. 

71. Just as clay is confounded with the jar made of it, or 
the threads with the cloth, so do &c. 

73. Just as gold is confounded with the rings made of it, or 
water with the waves surging over it, so &c. 

73. Just as a post is taken for a man or the mirage for 
real water, so do &e. 

74. Just as the materials are confounded with the house, or 
the iron with the sword made of it, so do &c. 

75. Just as one seeing at a tree through water sees it in¬ 
verted, so does the material body appear as Atman to one view¬ 
ing it through ignorance. 

76. Just as to one sailing in a boat every thing appear? to 
be in motion, so &c. 

77. Just as a “jaundiced eye sees every thing yellow,” so &c. 

78. With eyes which are as it were by nature in delusion/ 
every thing appears illusion, so &e. 
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V9. Just as the circle made by a fire-brand, appears like the 
disc of the sun, so &c. 

80. Just as things which are prodigiously targe appear 
small iu consequence of distance, so &c. 

<^1. Just as the smallest objects appear very large when 
viewed through powerful spectacles, so &c. 

82. As a floor of glass should be imagined to be filled with 
water or vice versa, so &c. 

S3. As one should confound fire with a jewel or vice versa, 
so &c. 

84. As the moon appears to be in motion through the 
clouds which really are moving, so &c. 

85. As some one through confusion loses all distinction 
between the different points of the compass, so &c. 

80. Just as the moon (on account of its reflection) appears 
moving under the surface of water to some one, so -&c. 

87. In this manner then, arises the delusion of matter (deha) 
in the (spiritual) Atman, which (delusion) melts away in the 
proper realisation of Brahma, by the help of right knowledge. 

88. When the whole universe, movable as well as immov¬ 
able, is known to be Atman by the negation of all substance 
which appear to exist apart from it, there hardly remains any 
room even to say that this material body is Atman. 

39. Oh enlightened one! spend all your time in ever con¬ 
templating upon the Aimom, consuming out, without repining 
or pain, the fruits of your Prarabdha. 

n 90 - We now proceed to explain the opinion often declared 
by the Shaatras that no body is free from the operations of 
t -e aw of Prarabdha, even though he should have acquired full 
knowledge of the Atman. 

91. After the Knowledge of the real has arisen, there re- 
mams no room for Prarabdha, in as much as this material body 
&c. (the plane on which the effects of Prarabdha manifest 
themselves) are then reduced as it were to nothing; just as 
there is no room for dream after waking. 
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92. That Karma acquired in a previous birth which is called 
Prarabdha (with respect to the present life), has no existence 
(in the form of Sanchita for a future birth) in as much as the 
man has no other birth to go through. 

93. Just as the body at work during dream is a mere illu¬ 
sion, so also is this our physical body. How, then, could an 
illusion be said to take birth, and when it does not take birth, 
how again could it be said to exist ? 

94. The Vedantas declare ignorance (and Brahma) to be the 
material cause of the universe, just as earth of a jar &c. When 
this ignorance is destroyed where could the universe subsist ? 

95. Just as some one should out of confusion understand a 
rope to be a serpent, so an ignorant man leaving aside the 
truth sets up this (material) transitory universe in its place. 

96. The cord being fully known the serpent disappears at 
once: so the great substance and support of the universe being 
known, the universe reduces itself to nothing. 


97. As this physical body is thus a mere illusion where 
could there be any room for the play of Prarabdha. Hence 
the Prarabdha &c described in the Srutis are for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the ignorant only. 

98. The Plural used in the Shruti “ the highest good of all 
being reached, all his Karma * are destroyed &c ” is to negative 
distinctly the possibility of the action of Prdrabha (as well as 
the other two : Sanchita and Kriyamana). 

99. If the ignorant should still maintain the possibility of 
prarabdha and its action, they will over and above involving 
themselves in two glaring absurdities, (1. impossibility of mdhha 
on account of there being a second—a Prarabdha —Superior 
even to Brahma : 2. molcsha being thus rendered impossible 
the utility of the Dvtyanmarga —the way of knowledge—will 
be nullified), run counter to the teachings ol the Vedaida. It 
therefore follows that we must go by the said Shruti (Vide 
Stanza 98) which directs the way to real knowledge. 
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IT) 1 !). Hence forward (for the instruction of those who require 
to be taken step by step to the realisation of the said truth) 
we begin to propound the 15 stages necessary for the acquisi¬ 
tion of the knowledge described before. Knowing all these 
one must use all of them towards acquiring a habit of constant, 
firm and active meditation. 

101. The ever—existent, and all—conscious Atman is not 
realised without a constant and rigid practice (of the rules to 
be described); therefore one desirous of obtaining absolution 
must ever meditate upon Brahma. 

102. 103. The fifteen stages in order are: 1 Yam a, 2 Niyama, 
3 Tydga, 4 Mouna, 5 Desha , 6 Kdla, 7 A sana, 8 Midabandha. 
0 Dehasamya, 10 Driksthiti, 11 Pmnasamyamana, 12 Pratydr* 
hdra, 13 Dhdrand, 14 Atmadhydna, 15 Samddhi. 

104. The natural restraint over all the senses arising from 
the conviction of everything being Brahma, is the real yama, 
and it should be repeatedly studied.* 

105. The union with the homogeneous (i. e., constant and 
invariably inseparable consciousness of unity with Brahma), 
■end separation from the heterogenous (such notions as of the 
universe and Brahma being apart from each other &e.), is the 
Niyama, described in the Shrutis; — niyama the highest happi¬ 
ness ; such are thought of by the wise.*}* 

106. The abandonment of this illusion (of form and name) 
by the recognition of the non-material, ever enlightened Brahma 
everywhere, is the Tydga honoured by the great, as leading to 
immediate absolution.? 


51,% II 15,-1 -II SSntfflUr II The s ,„„« of Hatha „ p|, ysi . 

c-al, yoga, comprises ten formulas of conduct all however tending to secure tl.e 

“f ' lca i cr !“ in '«• Tl “ -» hold, good for nil otho‘ 

illustrations to be cited from works on Hatha yoga. 

^ m t II n idcm . 

t This Tydga must it seems-be understood as opposed to the Tyoga or 
abandonment of one’s duties and Karmas in life-,is understood by super 
n«al VcdaiUins, 
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107. The enlightened must ever try to possess that Mounti 
—that indescribable Brahma—which, though the mind turns 
back baffled from it, and though words cannot describe it, is 
ever to be found in those who are devoted to the path of pure 
knowledge.* 

108. -109. Who can describe that (Brahma) which words 
are not able to comprehend ? If this universe of illusion even 
were subjected to examination, that also is beyond the reach of 
speech. Hence this may be the real Manna (viz. abandon¬ 
ment of all doubts as to the relation of Brahma and Jagat) 
known to the wise as Sahaja Sthiti —Native condition;—where¬ 
as the Mouna ordinarily known in the form of restraining the 
tongue is pronounced by the Adwaitee, to be simply 
childish. 

110. That is the real “ solitary, Desha" (place) wherein the 
universe does not exist in the beginning, middle, or end ; and 
which is to be found through the whole of this (material life.)t 

111. In consequence of its being the support and sustenance 
of all actions, such as even the winking of the eye &c, of all up 
to Brahma and others, the word Kala indicates the real un¬ 
interrupted and unique fountain of joy. (Brahma).^ 

112. That in which one can easily and uninterruptedly 
meditate upon Brahma is the most proper Asan, and not any 
other interfering with one’s ease and happiness.§ 

113. That which is the eternal and well-known container of 


* This mouna ia opposed to the ordinary practice of restraining the 
tongue &c, 

t *rrp7tr wTtfo ^ fowl i 
H i sstf mr u is. Rc u 

J This kdla may be taken as opposed to the timo observed in performing 
pranayaina &c. 

§ Afl opposed to the 8 or any indefinite number of Asa va as 6 iddhasan 
Padmaicin , JSfayurasan &c.~all implying certain position* of the body 
accompanied by an amount of physical exertion and exercise. 
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the universe of being, and that in which the Si del nets are ever 
sitting at ease, ie the real Siddhasana* . 


114. That which is the origin of all Being, and that on 
whom depends the original (ignorance) obstruction of the 
manas, is the mulabandha to be always practiced, and is the 
only one to be taken up by student’s of Raj or mental yoga.f 

115. That is Dchasdmi/u by which the physical body (na¬ 
turally crooked and distorted) becomes on account of its being 
viewed as of Brahma, immersed in Brahma. If this is net accom¬ 
plished, the forcible straightening of the limbs, like that of the 
. dead trunk of a tree, is certainly the least of JDehasdnvja. 

116. That one, having converted his internal eye into one 
of pure knowledge, should view the whole of this transitional 
universe as Brahma, is the real concentration of the eye (Dvi- 
ks(hlti ); and not the one wherein the eye is fixed on the tip of 
one’s nose.]: 

117. Or, the fixing of the (internal) ego on that in which 
the triad of the seer, sight and seen is reduced to unity—is the 
real concentration &c. 

118. The constant and permanent obstruction of all the 
senses (internal), through the process of viewing upon all ob¬ 
jects such as the mind and its creations &c. as in and of Brahma 
is called Rrdndydma.% 


*WTUf5. SI* Jl. 

n ips. qo \\. 


X Compare the various Mudra* of Hatha yoga* 

Sm'toi [ jwiraffcffiflRTjfafaq a 

***** 

it 

II ?£• Ro U 
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119, 120. The negation (as by resolving into Brahma &c.) 
ot this phenomenal illusion, is the real JRechaka (blowing out of 
the breath retained in the lungs); and the conviction “ I am 
Brahma’ 7 is the real Puraka (the drawing in of the breath); 
and then the immovable concentration on that very convic¬ 
tion is the real kwmbhaka (the retention of the breath in the 
lungs for some time). This is the real course of Prdndydma * 
but to be followed by the enlightened, whereas, the ignorant 
will go on torturing their nose for nothing. 

121. The absorption of the mind in the ever-enlightened 
Brahma by resolving all objects into Atman, should be known as 
Pratydhdm, and should be practised by those who are desirous 
of absolution.^ - 

122. The steadiness of the mind arising from the recogni¬ 
tion of Brahma, wherever it travels or goes, is the real and 
great Dhdrand.l 

123. The independent (free from any other idea as of 'mat¬ 
ter, &c .) existence consequent upon the full sense of Being; 
arising from the conviction “ I am Brahma ,” is the condition 
conducive to the highest joy, and is described as Dhydna.§ 


It will be observed that the difference in the practice here indicated consti¬ 
tutes the real point of difference between Hatha or physical and Raja or 
mental yoga. The point to be reached by either is the same—restraint over 
the mind and its creations, and attainment of the condition of eternal 
Samddhi or concentration or identification with the principle of the universe 
—but the ways leading to this end are different. The former holds that the 
mind will be naturally and easily controlled by shutting up all the avenues 
of its communication with the external world—viz, the breath &c. The latter 
holds and perhaps correctly holds—that the shortness or length of the breath, 
I u > but an indication of the State of the mind and that therefore instead of 
fruitlessly and unnaturally stifling this breath we had much better curb tho 
cause of all this breath and everything viz. the giant n?f^ or the mind. 

The order of the proceas indicated in the Hatha yoga is 1st Puraka, then 
Kumbhaha and then Rechaka. 

9* u u J ii iixi.i.u. 

§ u qr* fu u u 






124. The negation of all mental action, by the mind’s being 
reduced to a state beyond all change, and by its being ever 
merged into Brahma is called conscious Samadhi* 

125. This natural course of joy should be studied by the 
wise only so long as they acquire the power of, at the spur of 
the moment, collecting and concentrating themselves. 

126. Then he (the practitioner) being free from the neces¬ 
sity of going through the said and similar processes, becomes 
the best of all accomplished successful ascetics. The condition 
of such an ascetic cannot easily be described in words or con¬ 
ceived by the mind. 

127. 128. Even while assiduously practising Sam&dhi, 
numerous difficulties crop up in the way ' Such as being put 
off the point of concentration; idleness 5 desire of illusive en¬ 
joyments ; sleep; paralysis of the intellect; being drawn off by 
temporary objects of the universe; egoistical immersion in 
transitory joy; and dullness or torpidity of the mind. One 

Li towing Brahma should try to gradually evade all these one 
after another.*}* 

129. If one concentrates his mind on some object, or even 
on void, he becomes entirely filled with that object or that 
void: so one who fixes his mind on Brahma becomes completely 

Even in Raj yoga fij ia sometimes concisely defined ae 

also aa *nttftr:u qro qr® n 

V The Hatha yoga has | 

rrotfrqft \\ 350 So \\ 

ST: Sfaqfin l 

qq %q: I ^^qmrlifqf^^i^q ra qqT^T 
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full of Brahma, sees Brahma everywhere. One should there¬ 
fore study to become perfect i.-e. full of Brahma. 

130. Those persons who abandon this holy and sublime 
mental attitude of Brahma, live to no purpose, and are though 
men equal to brutes. 

131. Hail to those, happy and virtuous beings who, on the 
other hand, know r this state and knowing it grow perfect in it 
by constant practice. Respect is due to them at the hands of 
all the three worlds. 

132. Those who have reached to the perfection of this state 
of Brahma, and have thoroughly mastered it, the ever-existent, 
are Brahma itself; and not those who merely talk glibly about 
the matter. 

133. Those again who are clever at talking about Brahma, 
but are void of any real attempt towards reaching to that state 
and are fast bound to the ties of transitory pleasures,—have to 
pass and repass (in various births), in consequence of this their 
bypocracy and ignorance. 

134. (The enlightened) never remain even for a minuute, 
without uniting their souls with Brahma: as did Brahma, 
Sanakadika, Shuka and other Mahatmas. 

135. The cause is reflected in the effect but not the effect 
in the cause. Hence well-directed thought mil prove that on 
account of the relative non-existence of the effect in the cause 
the cause itself also could hardly be called the cause of that 
effect; i.e. must vanish as the active instrumental cause of any¬ 
thing—but should ever stand by itself—all existence, all in¬ 
telligence and all joy, 

136. Thus there will remain that effulgent universal 
essence, which transcends both mind and speech. This should 
repeatedly be studied from such ordinary illustrations as of 
earth and the jar made of it &c. 

137. Perseverance in this direction brings about, in those 
whose minds are sufficiently enlightened, the state of constant 
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which ultimately leads to its 
natural unification with Brahma. 


spontaneous 



138. Every student should first contemplate and grasp the 
cause as existing apart from its effect; he would then constantly 
see by inseparable relation the cause in the effect. 

139. Thus having contemplated the cause as reflected in 
the effect, the effect mu3t be entirely dismissed (from the 
mind). When this is done, the cause will cease to be such, 
and what will remain will be the ever existent, ever conscious, 
all pervading indescribable Brahma. 

140. A man .becomes that on which he iyuch'oj tcdy an( ] p cr . 
sistentlj'thinks. This we inter from the ordinary illustrae-A^ 
of the bee and the worm.* 


141. All this universe visible or invisible, (implying the 
triad of the seer, seen and sight) is one eternal consciousness. 

142. The enlightened should always look upon the universe 
as one in and of Brahma, by resolving the visible into the invi¬ 
sible;—thus will lie, through his mind being ever filled with the 
bliss of identifying himself with this universal consciousness, 
easily attain to the condition of eternal happiness. 

143. This with the parts set forth above is Raj or mental yoga 
mixed with Hatha or physical Yoga prescribed for those who 
have already lost great portion of their taste for the pleasures of 
the senses. 

144. To those whose mind is completely ripe (by 

&c.) this (Raj Yoga) alone (without any Hatha or physical 
yoga) is useful;-this yoga again being one easily accessible even 
to those who are devoted to their teachers, or to their favourite 
gods, &c. 


* The bee takes hold of any small worm and even while it is alive put* it 
into a email hole of clay specially prepared, and blocks up the opening. The 
worm thinking in its dark prison of the bee and bee alone, remains there till 
tko bee returning at its proper time, removes the clay and with a sting 
awakens the worm whicn immediately flies out another bcJ iucarnate. 
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